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REDMOND, OF THE “SEVENTH.” | 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. ITI. 


| 


Jack’s Hard Struggle. 


Snesham stopped for Jack next morning, and 
they walked on toward school together. After 
Will’s first question, ‘‘Any azure about your optics 
this morning?” and Jack’s response, neither of 
the boys referred to the quarrel. 

On their way they overtook a well-dressed boy, 
fourteen or fifteen years old, who was teaching 
some coarse rhymes to a lite fellow in the primary 
department trotting along by his side, and laugh- 
ing over the child’s aptness as he glibly repeated | 
the wretched words. The older boy stopped his 
lesson, and had the grace to look confused as our 
two friends approached. There was no mistaking 
the disgust in Redmond’s brown eyes or the cool 
scorn in Snesham’s blue ones. As they passed, 
Will caught the little fellow up and swung him 
around on his back. 

“Hold on tight, chappie,” he said kindly, ‘and 
I'll give you aride.” The child—he was barely 
six—gleefully obeyed. 

“Jonathan,” abruptly said Snesham as they 
walked on, “if you were like that puppy, I’d want 
to drown you.” 

“If I were like him,” returned Jack contemptu- 
ously, “I’d want to drown myself. You and Miss 
Allen talk about my rages, but I’d rather have 
my temper twice over than be like that.” 

“Of two evils choose neither,” quoted the sen- | 


ior. “I'll acknowledge ’'d much rather have you| be hard to 
as you are, chummie,” with a bright smile at his | say. 


friend; ‘but for your own sake, my son, I do 
think you’d better ‘down brakes’ while you can. 
You'll be scalping me next, and that, you know, 
I never shall forgive.” 

Few would ever see the look in John Red- 
mond’s eyes that Snesham saw now as he 
glanced playfully at him. It came to the 
senior with sudden conviction that, if need 
be, Jack would die for him or with him. 
Lowering his small charge safely to the 
pavement, with a merry ‘“‘Good-morning, 
sir,” as the little chap sped away, he held 
out his hand and Jack met it with a firm 
clasp. 

“And yet,” thought the latter, as he 
went to his place at the head of the 
line; ‘“‘and yet Alexander the Great 
killed his friend—his friend in a fit of 
temper.” The words haunted Jack; 
he could not get rid of them. 

Mr. Haverill’s five-minute address 
to the department that morning was 
on fighting. He did not refer directly 
to the trouble of the previous afternoon, be- 
cause it did not actually come under his juris- 
diction, but spoke of the subject in general. 

“Boys,” straightening his tall figure and 
broad shoulders as he spoke, “I want you to 
grow strong and athletic—able to defend your- 
selves or those weaker than yourselves; but 
for pity’s sake, keep out of disgraceful street- 
fights! Men who are fond of tumbling each 
other in the dirt, getting and giving black eyes 
and bloody noses, are your rowdies, drunken 
roughs, prize-fighters. 

**You’ll never see a gentleman engaged in a 
thing of that sort unless it is to protect him- 
self or somebody else. 





| 


principal 


landing.” He returned in a few moments with! ‘The boys say I shall be obliged to spend a day | me credit; you have been just the best teacher 


very red cheeks, but as a recitation was going on, 
simply reported having delivered the message and 
took his seat. 

At noon, he allowed Eagleson to lead the class 
out, and remained to say, with some amusement, 
“Miss Allen, I found the very crossest teacher in 
Ninety to-day.” 

“Surely not Miss Andrews, Jack ?” 


“Oh, no, indeed; she was very pleasant. But I 


in her room; but of course it was only a mistake 
on my part. I cannot be blamed for that surely.” 

“T hope not, John; there is no reason why you 
should. I was sorry when I heard of the mis- 
take, for Miss Wagner has been greatly annoyed 
by some of our boys, and Mr. Haverill deter- 


| mined to make an example of the next one who 


made a mistake and opened the door on the second | 


landing. 
a little as I asked the lady there to excuse me. 
My, how she scolded! called me impudent, said 
Mr. Haverill should know, and lots of things. I 
tried to explain, but she just fairly pushed me out 
of the room.” 

“O Jack, it was Miss Wagner!” 

Miss Allen thought of Mr. Haverill’s threat— 
his threats were never idle ones. 

‘Was it? Well, she is a rouser, and no mis- 
take! 
idea how she flew at me.” 

He went down to the play-room, and Miss 
Allen began to wonder what the result would be. 
Of course a simple explanation ought to make it 
all straight; but Miss Wagner had been very 
much annoyed, and Mr. Haverill was full of vex- 
ation over the matter. Be- 
sides, the offender was Jack 
Redmond of the Seventh. 
She knew too well how the 
regarded 
that young man. 

Why ? It would 


Jack 
had certain- 
ly been dis- 
orderly — in 


It confused me, and I expect I laughed | 


I beg pardon, Miss Allen, but you’ve no, 


| 


troubled her. 
difficult to convince him 
you did it unintention- 
ally.” His face grew dark. 

“And you think—you 
really think Mr. Haverill 
could be unjust enough to 
send me down for a laugh- 
ing-stock to that class, 
just because of a mis- 
take ?” 

“Stop, Jack. Mr. Haver- 
ill means to be just. I 
will see Miss Wagner to- 
night and explain to her; 
she certainly will not re- 
port you when she under- 
stands.” 

The dark shadow deep- 
ened. 

















THE CRISIS IN 


JACK’S SCHOOL 


LIFE. 





“T see what you mean. 
If Miss Wagner does re- 
port me, you know as well 
as I, Miss Allen, that Mr. 

Haverill will not be likely to iisten to 

any excuse; he'll be too glad of the 

chance to punish me. Well,” he was 


at white heat now, ‘‘he shall never have | 
If any one provokes you the Sixth, but was as certainly doing well in the | the chance. 


I will return my books to-night and 


by angry or insulting words, remember he only | Seventh; and there were others who had been—| leave school.” 
lowers himself—he cannot make you a coward, | still were—as bad or worse than he. 


thief or liar by calling you so. You can afford to 


Mr. Haverill was usually very impartial—severe 


pass him by without notice, but you cannot afford | indeed, but just. Yet when a man of that char- 
to descend to his level by returning his abuse, or | acter does become prejudiced, he is bitterly so. 


fighting him for it.” 

Later in the day, Redmond acknowledged to 
Miss Allen the truth and justice of Mr. Haverill’s 
remarks. 

“This fighting everybody who provokes you ¢s 
poor business. But last night”—his color rising 
again—‘‘I simply did defend myself.” 

“Could you not have walked on 
Stevens, when you saw 
was ?” 

“T suppose so,” with hesitation; “but I only 
thought of facing him.” 

“What about ruling the spirit now, Jack ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders without replying. 


and left 
what his disposition 


Wishing to send a message concerning an 
absentee, Miss Allen requested him to go to the 


primary department— ‘Miss Andrews’s room, 
Redmond, down the west stairway, on the lower 


| 


Nor can he realize the fact, because trusting in his 
usual habit of mind. The boys of Ninety ad- 
mired Mr. Haverill and feared him—admired his 
fine physical presence, splendid management and 
strong character; feared his keen eyes and keener 
words. Jack’s admiration—we have seen he felt 
it—was checked by Mr. Haverill’s manner toward 
himself. 

As to fear, I do not think there lived that human 
being of whom John Redmond stood in awe. 
Though obedient, and respectful in speech, Mr. 





Miss Allen rose and put her hand on his shoul- 
der. He drew away from it—not disrespectfully, 
but as if so resolutely determined that it would be 
useless to say more. She felt that a crisis had 
come in John Redmond’s life. 

“Jack,” she entreated, ‘dear boy, think before 
you do anything so rash. If you do leave in this 
way, you cannot come back, for they will not be 
apt to receive you. Even if they should, think 
how humiliating such a return would be.” 

“T shall never return,” he said, determinedly, 
piling up his books before him on the desk. 

“Then remember, your father has told you if 
you had trouble here, it should be your last chance 
| for an education; and now you are almost ready 





| Haverill felt that the boy’s spirit defied him. It | for the Fifth, with a prospect of being prepared 
| was the old story—a little changed, perhaps—but | for college in three years.” 
| still it was the story of Haman and Mordecai—he 


did him no reverence. 


| «Miss Allen,” he answered fiercely, ‘‘you say 


ready for the Fifth. Do you believe I shall get 


At the afternoon intermission, Redmond came to there, no matter how ready I am? I don’t. I 
her with a very sober face; he had learned of Mr. | have worked hard lately, tried to keep within the 


| Haverill’s declaration, made the day he was late. 


rules, and have a high standing. You have given 





My only fear is, it may be a little | 










































anybody need to have,”—his voice softened,— 
“and a good friend to me. T'll hate to leave you, 
but you know nothing I do is right in Mr. Haver- 
ill’s eyes. I’ve no chance in anything he has to 
decide. No one with any spirit could stand it.” 

The gong sounded. Miss Allen felt she must 

speak quickly. 

Sitting down by him, she said, “Dear boy, now 
is the time to prove 
whether you will 
rule your spirit, or 

{ let itrule you. Will 

ty 3 you let pride, anger, 
resentinent drive you 
from the opportunity 
you so much desire ? 
You think you are 
brave, Jack; you 
proudly imagine you 


don’t know what 
fear is, and yet you 
are running away 


from a possible— 
only a possible— 
punishment. 

“Tf you go, it will 
be, as you have 
told me, to that 
dingy warehouse, 
with unpleasant 
associates, all 
chance of going on 
with your studies, 
for the present at 


least, gone. If 
you stay, there 
may perhaps be 
Mr. Haverill’s 
seeming injustice 


to bear, and some 
teasing because of 
it. All over ina few days. But, better than all, 
you will gain a lasting victory over yourself.” 

“Tf staying here and letting myself be treated 
sO unjustly is to rule my spirit, I tell you I can’t 
do it, Miss Allen!” he answered firmly. 

“Not by yourself. Here, if ever, you need a 
help that only God can give.” The class began to 
enter the room. ‘You need not recite this after- 
noon, Jack. Think it over; think this matter 
over most earnestly.” 

The afternoon work went on. At first, the boys 
glanced wonderingly over at Redmond, as he took 
no part in the recitations. It seemed strange to 
have him silent, he was usually so prompt—en- 
joyed his work. 

Miss Allen could not keep her mind on the les- 
sons nor her eyes on the class. Both were contin- 
ually wandering to Jack, as he sat leaning his 
head upon his hand. Most of the time his face 
bore a hard, set expression; but occasionally a 
look would pass over it that gave Miss Allen some 
hope—soon lost, as it settled again, darker than 
ever. 

She knew a hard struggle was going on at 
that desk; that the boy sitting there would be a 
better or a worse man hereafter when it ended. 
The shadows lengthened; day was waning; no 
sign yet from the young soldier fighting a bitter 
battle—self against self. 

The first bell for closing sounded, and the class 
began putting away books and slates, preparatory 
to dismissal. 

Redmond roused a little then, but it was only 
to take the attitude of ‘‘Attention,” as if to rise 
with the class. Her heart sank, but she said, 
“Redmond, will you please remain a few mo- 
ments ?” and he quietly resumed his former posi- 
tion. 

She stood by him a little while after the others 
had gone, smoothing his hair with a gentle touch, 
and wishing earnestly for words that should be 
“fitly spoken.” 

This passionate, self-willed lad, honest and 
truthful as he was fearless, had grown very dear 
to his teacher. He looked up at her and moved 
restlessly in his seat, but was still silent. 

‘You will make up your mind to stay, Red- 
mond, will you not, and never mind a punishment, 
which, after all, may never come ?” 

“Miss Allen,” respectfully but still determined, 
“if I had done wrong, I would stay and take any 
punishment; but to be disgraced for a simple mis- 
take, to be continually watched, suspected and 
blamed, I have thought it over, and I don’t feel as 





if I could.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





She aauginh her pry 


make Mr. Haverill respect you? I will be honest 
with you, my boy. I fear he doesn’t feel as kindly 
toward ycu as I wish he did; but would it not be 
worth striving for, if you could conquer his esteem 
in spite of himself—force him some day to shake 
hands with you, and acknowledge himself mis- 
taken ?” 

His eyes brightened a little, 
thoughtful. 


and then grew 


‘That would be grand indeed, but do you think | 


it possible—honestly now, Miss Allen ?” 

“I do, John. You are a strong boy. With the 
help I told you of, you can do almost anything 
you wish; but it will take time and patience. You 
have the courage that faces bodily danger, and 
defies bodily foes. For this you’ll need a rarer and 
a nobler kind; a courage that is willing to wait 
and to bear; to hear others praised and himself 
blamed; to keep on trying for weary days, with 
little encouragement and less hope. It will take 


all the manhood there is in you, John, but it will | 


make a man of you in the end.” 

Jack looked long before him, biting his lips 
hard. The janitur passed the door once or twice, 
and finally opened it, broom in hand, but, seeing 
them still in the room, withdrew. 


At last the boy said, in a low voice, “I don’t | 


think I have one bit of the waiting courage.” 
“Try for it. To-morrow, if need be, when you 

have given your explanation to Mr. Haverill, 

should he decline to hear it, and send you down 


stairs, can you not obey, like the men of the ‘Light | 


Brigade,’— 
“ What though the soldiers knew 

Some one had blundered ? 

His not to make reply, 

His not to reason why.” 
And don’t you suppose, when Mr. Haverill learns 
the truth, as he wil learn it some day, that he will 
respect you for that prompt and manful obedience ? 
Really, Jack, won’t it be braver than running 
away ?” 

Miss Allen here remembered that she wished to 
see the principal before he left the building, and, 
excusing herself, hurried out to find him; but it 
was later than she thought. The assembly-room 
was entirely empty; Mac was already sweeping 
off the platform. 

When she returned, Jack was quietly putting 
his books in his desk. Miss Allen sat down, her 
heart swelling with thankfulness, but with a lump 
in her throat at sight of his pale face and shining 
eyes. 

He came up to her presently, hat in hand. 

“T’ll be back in the morning.” 

She looked up into the resolute brown eyes. 

“Tt won’t be easy, Jack.” 

“Easy!” He went to the door, then returned. 
“Shake hands with me, Miss Allen. I’m going to 
try for that waiting courage.” 

She shook hands and, great boy as he was, kissed 
him heartily. He blushed a little, but returned it 
with a bright look, put on his hat, and ran hastily 
down stairs. 

Her endeavor to see Miss Wagner during the 
afternoon had been a failure; the class was in 
charge of a monitor, Miss Wagner being absent 
for the half day; so Miss Allen could only leave 
a note for her, hoping she would receive it before 
making any report. 

Unavoidably detained next morning, the anxious 
teacher found herself, despite every effort, later 
than usual. Still there was time, and she at 
once sought the principal, who was writing busily 
at his desk. Toa request that he would spare her 
a few moments, he replied courteously he would 
be glad to do so after the opening of school, but 
he was then much occupied, and must ask her to 
excuse him. Nothing would be gained by ur- 
gency and she went to her room feeling downcast, 
but trusting Miss Wagner had not reported the 
matter. 

Erect as ever, with folded arms and rather pale 
face, Redmond stood at the head of his line await- 
ing the marching signal. There was a resolute 
ring to his ‘“‘Good-morning!” and Miss Allen re- 
turned it with more courage than she felt, wishing 
herself and the boys safely back in the class-room, 
and at work. 

The opening exercises proceeded as usual. The 
lower classes were quite anxious to hear Mr. 
Haverill’s reply to a petition they had sent him. 
There had been a heavy fall of snow the previous 
day and night, and the boys were wild for a frolic 
in it. 

City lads very rarely have the opportunity 
for a grand good time in the snow, that boys in 
the country so often enjoy; but there were vacant 
lots adjoining the school-grounds, the building 
being so far up town that all spaces were not yet 
filled with solid blocks, and they had asked per- 
mission to spend their noon hour there. 

No windows or passers by would be endangered. 
They had been on hand early, and built quite a 
respectable fort; Mr. Nellis had undertaken to 
intercede for them, and finally Mr. Haverill gave 
the desired permission, with certain necessary re- 
strictions. 

He took his seat, Mr. Nellis his place by the 
piano; Miss Allen began to breathe more freely, 
aud noticed Redmond’s face brightening, when 
suddenly Mr. Haverill rose again. 

“One moment, Mr. Nellis,” he said, and, as he 
glanced sternly round the room, Miss Allen felt 
that Jack’s hour of trial had come. “After what 
I said, boys, about your behavior with regard to 
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| farther net: 


nent enough to pretend it a mistake. 


nize him ?” Mrs. FRANK LEE. 


(To be continued.) 
a 
| A PICTURE. 


When dark days have come, and friendship 

Worthless seemed, and life inv 

That bright friendly — has sent me 

Boldly to my task again. 

Some times when hard need has pressed me 
‘0 bow down where I despise, 

I have read stern words of counsel 

In those sad, reproachful eyes. 


—Adelaide A, Procter. 
—— +o 
For the Companion. 


GRANDMOTHER RYDER’S SIGNS. 


We were all very glad when Grandmother Ryder 


came to live at our house. She was my mother’s 
| mother, and one of the best-intentioned little old 
| women in the world. When grandfather died, my 
| brothers and sisters, as well as myself, were afraid 
that grandmother would make her home at our 

Uncle Nat’s or at our Aunt Mary’s, and there was 
great rejoicing when the letter came in which she 
wrote: 

“TI did think at first that I’d better go to Mary’s, 
but the grounds in my coffee-cup never pointed favor- 





| ably to it, and last night I had a dream that I’ve 


| dremp three times running, that made it clear to my 
mind that I’d better come to you. I would start 
to-morrow if it wasn’t Friday, and I sometimes think 


| the Friday sign runs into Saturday, too; so I will not 


start until Monday, which will bring me to your 


| house on the day the moon fulls, and I take that to 


be a good sign.” 

An amused smile came into father’s face as he read 
this letter aloud to us children, and he burst out 
laughing when I said: 

“I’d just like to know what coffee settlings and 
dreams and the moon have to do with it?” 

“Nothing, my dear; nothing at all,’’ said mother, 
laughing softly. ‘‘But grandmother has odd notions 
that we need not say anything about, or mind at all, 
when she is here.” 

We lived in the country on a splendid farm. On 
the next Wednesday afternoon, to our great delight, 
we saw father driving up the long lane leading to 
our house, with Grandmother Ryder seated on the 
spring-seat by his side. 

She waved her handkerchief, and six eager children 
set off on arun to meet her. We had not seen her 
for three years, and as soon as we were near enough 
to hear, she began saying: 

“Why, bless my soul, how you have growed! I 
declare, I don’t know tother from which, but I guess 
that’s Bertie, and that little girl with the ruffled 
apron is Mamie, and that’s Tommy with the red rib- 
bon to his neck. Looks ’zactly like the ambrotype 
of him I’ve got. Bless all your little hearts, any- 
how! I'll know which is which ’fore two hours.” 

When father helped her out of the wagon, she 
struck her foot on something, and would have fallen 
had he not caught her. 

“Mercy on us!” she said. “I’m glad I stubbed 
my right toe. If it had been the left, it’d been a 
sure sign I was going where I wasn’t wanted.” 

“You know that you are wanted here, no matter 
what the signs say,” said mother, as she took grand- 
ma into her arms and kissed her many times. 

“Yes, dear, I know it, I know it,” said grandma; 
“but all the same, I couldn’t have helped worryin’ 
some if it had been the left toe.” 

We soon discovered that grandmother had a sign 
for everything that happened, and for much that 
didn’t happen. When anything unusual occurred, 
grandma suddenly recalled the manner in which she 
had previously been forewarned of it. The fact that 
her signs and predictions generally failed of fulfil- 
ment did not disturb her in the least. 

One day I overheard mother say, ‘‘Don’t you often 
notice, grandma, that your signs do not come true? 
You said yesterday, when you saw the cat scratch- 
ing the fence, that it would rain, sure, before night; 
but there was not a cloud in the sky all day, and not 
a drop of rain fell.” 

“Why, Susan!” cried grandma, in a tone of great 
surprise. “The morning paper says there was a per- 
fect flood yesterday down in Alabama.” 

The proof was incontrovertible, notwithstanding 
the fact that Alabama was fifteen hundred miles from 
our home. 

My youngest brother was but three months old 
when grandma became a member of our family. She 
was very fond of baby Danny, and was gratified to 
know that the signs she had had regarding him were 
favorable to his future happiness. 

“If he lives to grow up,” she said, 
smart and a rich man. See that mole on his neck. 
That’s a splendid sign. And he’s going to have a 
‘cow-lick’ too; that’s another good sign. I hope to 
goodness, Susan, that you haven’t allowed him to 
look into a looking-glass yet.” 

“1 don’t know, I’m sure,” said mother. 

“Why, Susan,” cried grandma, “he must not see 
himself in a glass until his first birthday! You'll 
never raise him if he does. I’m glad he’s already 
tumbled out of bed; it’s a sure sign he’ll never be a 
fool.” 


“he'll be a 


uneasiness to herself only. Mother early took occa- 
sion, privately, to instruct us older children on the 
subject. 


cumstances. 


though we did not believe in signs. 


solemn, and spoke soberly when she spoke at all. 





Miss Wagner’s room, I hoped there would be no 


“Are you not well?” asked father. 





Yet some member of the school 
“Would it not be grand, John, if you could} was disobedient and ungentlemanly enough to 

rush into her room again yesterday, and imperti- 
| Will that 
lad rise, or must I send for Miss Wagner to recog- 


Grandmother’s signs and omens were a source of 


She told us that dreams had no meaning, 
and that “‘signs’’ were silly and meaningless inven- 
tions. We were not, she said, to mind what grandma 
said, but were to love and respect her under all cir- 


Baby Dan was a winning little fellow, whom we all 
loved so dearly that we were glad grandma’s omens 
did not portend anything disastrous to him, even 
But one day, 
grandma came down to breakfast without her usual 
morning smile and cheery greeting. She looked very 


“I hope this whole family may keep as well for a 
year to come as I am now,” she said, mysteriously. 

Baby Dan sat in his high chair by grandma’s side, 
and in the midst of the morning meal she suddenly 
dropped her knife and fork, threw her arms around 
the baby, and burst into tears. 

“Why, grandma, what is it?’’ cried moffier in real 
| alarm. 
| “Poor little dear,” she cried; 
this world! I’ve dreamed three nights of white 
colts. I told you, Susan, what’d happen if you cut 
his toe-nails of a Sunday, or let the other children 
| raise your parasol in the house. I told you!” 

| Grandma’s distress was so evident that none of us 
| felt like laughing, and mother said: 

‘Don’t worry, mother. You know that all signs 
fail at times.” 

“Mine don’t,” said grandma, in a tone of deep 
conviction. ‘And as I was laying in bed this morn- 
ing, a little bird flew in at the window, and lighted 
on my bedpost. I know what that means, Susan. 
Danny aint going to be here very long; you'll see 
that he isn’t. And the worst of it is that he’ll be 
took off sudden, and in some uncommon way.” 

No reasoning could shake grandmother’s convic- 
tion in the least, and her continued depression and 
gloomy predictions made us all very uncomfortable. 
Indeed, so strong is a superstition that not one of us 
children could help looking upon dear little Dan as a 
doomed child, in spite of mother’s arguments to the 
contrary. 

Grandmother had other unfailing signs indicating 
Danny’s early demise. A white kitten came to the 
door one day, and grandma shook her head gloomily. 

“But I have always heard that it was a sign of 
good luck to have a kitten come to the house,” said 
father. 

“Not a white kitten,” replied grandma. “A black 
or gray kitten is a good sign, but a white one is a 
sign of’— She stooped over, caught Danny up in 
her arms, and hastily left the room. 

An old white rooster that we had. crowed on the 
doorstep that day, and grandma ordered his instant 
execution as the only means of averting his share of 
the disaster threatening Danny. 

Grandma’s signs multiplied fast, and were of a 
positive, never-failing character. She came down to 
breakfast one beautiful June morning, bowed down 
with the dreadful conviction that the end would 
come that very day. 

Danny’s condition did not warrant an expectation 
of death from disease, at all events. He seemed to 
be snapping his little pink fingers at all kinds of 
signs as he lay in his cradle, kicking up his heels and 
crowing gleefully. He was almost a year old at this 
time, and grandma had said that he would never live 
to see his first birthday. 

During the frenoon we were visited by several of 
our relatives who had driven a distance of ten miles 
to spend the day at our house. We were delighted 
to see them and gave ourselves up to a day of enjoy- 
ment. Even grandma joined in our pleasure, seem- 
ing to forget her doleful prophecies of what the day 
would bring forth. 

After dinner, which was the great event of the 
day, the entire family, with the exeeption of grand- 
ma and baby Dan, strolled out into the orchard with 
our visitors. From the orchard we went on over a 
bit of meadow land in search of wild strawberries, 
which were abundant. 

Then we went up a grassy hillside and into a little 
grove of oaks andelms. There we all sat down on 
the grass and enjoyed what we called ‘“‘a real socia- 
ble time,” until father, bethought him to look at his 
watch, and said: 

“Why, it’s nearly four o’clock. We have been 
away three hours. Danny will have quite worn 
grandmother out with the care of him. We must 
hurry home.” 

When we reached the house we found grandma 
fast asleep in her rocking-chair on the piazza, a lock 
of her gray hair blown over her face by the June 
wind, and her wrinkled hands crossed peacefully in 
the sunshine that fell across her lap. She heard our 
footsteps and was awake in an instant. 

“Where is Danny?” asked mother. 
sible that he has slept all this time.” 

“T guess he has,” said grandma; “I haint heard a 
sound from him.” 

Mother stepped hurriedly into the room in which 
Danny always took his noonday nap. She came out 
instantly, quite pale, and saying, in a trembling voice, 
“He isn’t there; he’s gone!” * 

“What —did—you—say, Susan?” asked grand- 
mother, rising to her feet and speaking with painful 
deliberation. 

“He’s gone!” said mother again. 

Grandmothér gave a low moan, sank back in her 
chair, and said solemnly, “I knew it would be so. 
You laughed at my signs, Susan. You wouldn’t hear 
tothem. I feel in my bones that Danny Bertram 
will never be seen again on this earth. The signs 
don’t fail me.” 

I remember that I set up a dreadful howl, in which 
I was joined by my brothers and sisters. Father 
and our friends began an immediate and thorough 
search for Danny, but no trace of him could be 
found. 

Grandmother encouraged us by saying, from time 
to time, between her broken sobs, “It’s no use to 
hunt for him. He’s gone. He’ll never be seen again 
on this earth.” 

Mother broke down entirely after a short time, and 
lay crying on a lounge, with one of my aunts bathing 
her temples and talking soothingly to her. 

We looked everywhere—in places that the little 
feet could never have strayed into, 

“In the highest and the lowest and the loneliest spot, 

They eagerly sought, but they found him not. 

“Tt looks to me like a case of kidnapping,” said 
one of my visiting uncles to father. 

“So it does,” said father; “and yet it don’t seem 
possible that”— 

“Tt aint possible, David,” interrupted grandmother. 
“I’m satisfied that I hadn’t been asleep ten minutes 
when you folks came home, and I know that no one 
was near the house before youcame. No, no, David, 
human hands never touched our Danny. I didn’t 
dream of white colts with four wings apiece, for 
nothing.” 

“What on earth would colts of any kind want with 
Danny?” asked one of my aunts. 


“he aint long for 


“It isn’t pos- 








An hour and more passed, and Danny was not 
found. We hurried to the nearest neighbors. They 
had not seen any suspicious characters in the neigh- 
borhood, and knew nothing about Danny’s disap- 
pearance. They came to our house in great numbers, 
full of sympathy and harrowing reminiscences ot 
similar disappearances in which the missing children 
were either found dead or were never found at all. 

The evening drew on. The sun went down. 
Mother had said over and over again that we must 
find her baby before night came on. She could not 
endure the thought of having him away when the 
darkness came. Father began to grow pale and his 
voice trembled when he spoke. 

Parties of men and boys were searching the neigh- 
boring woods and planning to drag the streams. It 
was nearly dark, and we were sitting, tearful and anx- 
ious, in mother’s room, when we heard a loud com- 
motion outside. 

In a moment the door was thrown open and there 
stood our big, jolly Uncle Darius Bertram, and, high 
on his shoulder, laughing and making a desperate 
effort to talk, sat—Danny! 

“Well, such a time and nobody to it!” said Uncle 
Darius, as he put Danny into mother’s outstretched 
arms. 

“O Darius! 
mother. 

“T found him lying in his bed about half-past three 
this afternoon. My wife and I were driving into 
town and called here to see you, but found no one at 
home but grandmother and baby. Grandmother 
was asleep and baby seemed to be having a lonely 
sort of a time of it kicking up his heels in his cradle. 
So wife and I thought we'd take him out for an air- 
ing, the day being so fine. I wrote a little note ona 
leaf of my pocket-diary, telling you we had him. 
Didn’t you find it?” 

“No,” said father; “‘where did you put it?” 

“Why, I pinned it to baby’s pillow, didn’t I? I 
know wife said for me to. But I’m such a forgetful 
fellow that I don’t know really where I did put that 
note. It was written on a small leaf like this.” He 
drew out his pocket diary as he spoke, opened it, and 
sat down looking very foolish. 

“Well, I swan!” he said; “‘ef I didn’t clean forget 
to tear the note out after I’d written it. I must be 
getting loony!” 

“We were detained in the village much longer than 
we expected,” said Aunt Harriet, Uncle Darius’s 
wife; “and I was afraid you would worry about 
baby, but he has been just as good as he could be, 
and he seemed to enjoy the ride so very much. I 
couldn’t find his cloak to put on him, but I had a 
light shawl with me, and I found his little every-day 
sunbonnet out in the yard. It was good enough to 
wear. To think of the anxiety the little chap’s ride 
has cost you!” 

Grandmother was down on her knees crying over 
Danny, and of course not one of us said a word to 
her about those unfulfilled omens. It was months 
before the words “signs’’ and “omens” passed her 
lips. Then she spoke of them as though they were 
things beneath her notice. 

They certainly had no power over Danny, for I 
have often heard him telling this story to his own 
children. J. L. HARBOUR. 


where did you find him?” cried 
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THE PIGTAILS OF NAPLES. 


One of the funniest of fashions to us moderns was 
the pigtail of the last century, which some old peo- 
ple in this country clung to, well into the present 
century; but people were, at the period of their 
vogue, as much ashamed to be seen without a pigtail 
as a fashionable gentleman of to-day would be to go 
through the streets with one hanging down his back. 

There was one time and place, during the period 
when pigtails were going out of fashion, where the 
possession of them was a genuine advantage, and 
saved the life of more than one man. 

This was at Naples, in 1799, when the Italians took 
possession of the city, driving out the French Repub- 
lican army, and taking vengeance on all who were 
supposed to be in sympathy with republicanism or 
“jacobinism.” 

This counter-revolution was effected in the name 
of the King of Naples and of the Church, and the 
revolutionists called themselves the Men of the Holy 
Faith (Santa-fedista). They went about putting to 
death all whom they suspected of being opposed to 
them in political sentiment; and as they were mostly 
brigands from the country, and knew nobody in 
Naples, they decided the question of a man’s politics 
by looking to see if he had a pigtail. 

The old-fashioned people of the country wore pig- 
tails, but the French had discarded them, and the 
new fashion of dispensing with them had come in 
with the French. If the “Men of the Holy Faith” 
found a man without a pigtail, no protestations ot 
loyalty to King Ferdinand, could save his life. 

Soon after, however, the pigtails went quite out of 
fashion in Naples, for royalists and all the rest; but 
the old Neapolitans continued to wear them, and 
concealed them under their coat collars. 

“There is no telling,” they said; “they may come 
in handy some time!” They remembered the massa- 
cre of 1799, and shook their heads. 

As for King Ferdinand himself, he wore his pig- 
tails not in secret, like the rest of the ultra-royalists, 
but hanging boldly down his back. Nothing could 
induce him to remove it until in 1818, when, an illness 
having affected his head, his physicians, with great 
difficulty, induced the king to sacrifice his queue. 

An Englishman, who was in Naples at the time, 
tells the story of the excitement which this act ot 
the king produced among the Neapolitans. The 
Englishman was at a public hall, where a musical per- 
formance was in progress, when the Prince di ——, 
one of the chamberlains of the king, arrived from 
the royal palace in a great state of excitement. 

“Tl re sé tagliato il codino!” (the king has cut off 
his pigtail), he exclaimed. 

The news was swiftly whispered from seat to seat 
through the house: 

“Tl re 3’é tagliato il codino !”” 

There was a murmur throughout the house. Peo- 
ple stared at each other in astonishment. It was a 





genuine sensation, and the people, after they had got 
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over their onions, seemed to be ena But 
an old gentleman, who sat near the Englishman, | 


shook his head sadly and said: 

“Ah, if His Majesty had cut off his pigtail twenty 
years ago, perhaps my brother might have escaped 
being murdered as a Jacobin for having none!” 

——~+or— 

LOOKING SEAWARD. 
Far out, where sky and ocean run 
To one bright line of light and foam, 
Those motes that glisten in the sun 
Are happy vessels bounding home, 
And here, amid the city whirled 
By toil and strife and care, we stand 


And look upon that ocean world, 
As souls look on the Promised Land. 


—Anon, 
—_————~or—__——_ 
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RAIDED BY APACHES. 
A True Story of Cowboy Life in Arizona. 


In August, 1882, I, Frank Austin, and my friend 
and bosom companion, George Craig, having served 
our country for five long years as troopers in “K” 
troop ——th United States Cavalry, then stationed 
in Arizona, were honorably discharged, and left free 
once more to plan our own lives. The cause of our 
enlisting and the history of our army service have 
nothing to do with this story. 


We had long before determined what we would do | 


after leaving the service. Cattle were cheap, ranches 
and ranges to be had for the taking up, and we knew 
we should like cattle-raising. Moreover, we had 
already selected the place—about twenty-five miles 
from the post where we were discharged—on a 
“bench,” or tract of flat country, half way up one of 
the range of mountains that line the north bank of | 
the Gila River. It bore arich growth of grass, was | 
sufficiently well wooded, and had a fine spring. 
There was no road to the place, and e 


that. Timber was plenty, and we were industrious, 


and in two weeks we had finished a log cabin of two | 
| out. 
Down in the bottom, on the edge of the cienaga, or | 
Pickets, cut | 

stone with horror. 


rooms, with a huge fireplace in one of them. 


meadow, we built a stockade corral. 
eight feet long, were set two feet deep in the ground, 


close together, and bound to each other with green | 
making, when completed, an enclosure | 
about one hundred feet in diameter, and a solid | 


raw hide, 


picket wall, six feet high, all around, which would | 

hold the wildest steer that ever stampeded a herd. 
How happy we were on the night when we finished 

the corral, and went up to the cabin for supper! 


view for an hour—far below us, the tortu- 
ous course of the crooked Gila; away off 
to the west, mountains of every shape and 
size; huge mesas, isolated buttes and snow- 
capped peaks; just below us, our little val- 
ley, peaceful and lovely; behind us, tower- 
ing up three thousand feet higher, and cov- 
ered with a dense growth of pines, rose 
the mountain in whose bosom we had 
started our little home. 

I need not describe the beginning of our 
cattle-raising. We bought fifty cows, each 
with her calf, and began operations. Ev- 
erything wore a rosy hue, and we indulged 
in many a day-dream. During all that fall 
and winter we carefully watched our little 
bunch, each day riding out and rounding 
them all up toward the cabin. They hardly 
seemed inclined to leave our valley, but 
we were determined to hold them that 
winter closely, so that our calves would all 
be born at home, and after that there would be less 

danger of their leaving us. 

“In April our first calf was born. I think George 
and I fairly hugged each other when we found the 
little fellow; and from the fuss we made over him, 
one would have'thought us two silly school-girls, 
who had never seen a calf before. 

Twice a month one of us went to the settlement 
for mail and provisions. One day, in the latter part 
of June, George came back from such a trip looking 
very serious. He told me the officers at the post had 
warned him there was danger from Indians; that 
the Chiricahua Apaches were getting restless, and 
they expected an outbreak. 

These Apaches were living on the reservation be- 
yond the post, and some fifty miles from us. Living 
so isolated as we were, we had entirely forgotten the 
Indian dangers; and, indeed, the past year had been 
so quiet and free from such troubles that every one 
had been lulled into a sense of safety. 

We talked the matter over that night, and decided 
that one of us should make a trip every week, and 
learn the situation. We disliked to leave on a mere 


rumor, and fancied that we could learn of trouble in | 


time to reach the post. 

During July and August we made our weekly trips 
to the settlement, but the danger seemed to have 
blown over, and the officers did not look for an out- 
break that year. 

In August came heavy rains, and the Gila was very 
high. George made a trip to the post on September 
3d, but could not ford the river, and was obliged to 
return without mail or news 

Two days later, George saddled up, and went out to | 
look after the cattle. Toward noon I saw him com- 
ing across the valley, below the cabin, on a good 
sharp gallop. I knew something must have happened 
to bring him home soearly. He came directly to the 
cabin, and told me that about a mile from the house 
he had struck a fresh trail of cattle being driven off. 
Suspecting “rustlers,” he followed, determined, if 
possible, to find out their number and how armed. 
Pushing along at a rapid pace for some three miles, 


he came to a camp where a yearling had been killed | 


and cut up. 

From the tracks and other signs, he saw at once it 
was Indian work, and that they numbered some 
twenty or thirty bucks. After killing the yearling, 
they had driven on the rest of the bunch—about ten 
head—in the direction of the Gila. 

George followed no further, but turned and rode 
for camp as fast as his horse could carry him. 

I saddled up at once, and together we went back 
to where the yearling had been butchered. There 


verything had | 
to be “packed” on horses, but we did not much mind | 


Sit- | 
ting on a log in front of the door, we enjoyed the | trail. 








vo the forequarters and hide, the Indians having 
taken only what they could pack easily. 

We followed up the trail for a mile or two, and 
found two cows killed. 
| slow in their travelling to suit the Indians. Here 

we turned back, satisfied that we could not overtake 
| them, and not exactly knowing what we would do if 
| we did. 
| That night we considered the situation pretty thor- 
| oughly. I was in favor of leaving all, and going to the 
| post for news, even if it was necessary to swim the 
| river. George, however, argued that these Indians 
could not be hostiles, or they would have killed us, 
| or at least tried to do so. He believed it was merely 
la party from the reservation. The 


| these, though, to be sure, they rarely came as far as 
our country. 

So he reasoned, and I half believed him. How- 
ever, we finally agreed that both of us should go into 
the post the next day and report the raid on our 
stock, and find out what danger there was. That 
night it stormed, and our “night horse,” kept for 
hunting horses every morning, pulled his picket-pin 
and left us. It was so late before I found them, in 
consequence, that we decided to wait until the next 
| day, not caring to cross the Gila in the dark, as we 
would have to do if we started then. 


the place; George cleaned his Winchester, and I 
took off my belt of cartridges, with revolver attached, 
to sew up the holster, which was slightly ripped in 
the seam. After doing this, I hung it up ona peg by 
the fireplace, instead of putting it on again, as I 
usually did. 


About five o’clock I took the pail in one hand and | 


my rifle in the other, and, leaving George busy pre- 


cows. 

Having taken what I wanted, I was sitting with 
my back toward the cabin, waiting for the calves 
to finish, when the sharp crack of a rifle rang 
Picking up my gun, I ran to the side of the 
corral toward the cabin, and, looking between 
the pickets, saw a sight that almost turned me to 


Standing by a large pine-tree, some 
fifty yards from the house, and in a 
direct line with the little front window, 
was an Indian, an Apache, dressed, or 
rather undressed, for war; for they strip 
to the skin, all but the breech clout, 
when going into a fight, or on a war 


RAIDED BY 


APACHES. 


| nition, and a long rifle in his hands showed who 
fired the shot. 


itating to leave the shelter of the tree. Back of him, 


or ten more. Without stopping to see more, I rapidly 


opened away from the cabin. 

Running from the corral to a mass of huge rocks, 
some sixty yards off, was a brush fence around a 
little garden-patch we had fenced in. I knew the 
only place of safety or defence for me was this pile 
of rocks. Crawling on hands and knees, I gained | 


my rifle—just nine shells. 


was going on at the cabin. My first look showed me 
that they had captured the place, for they were busily 
engaged in plundering. 

Some had brought out all the blankets, others were 





“friendly” | 
Apaches then frequently made such little excur- | 
sions out into the cattle-ranges to supplement their | 
agency rations, and this party was simply one of | 


slipping from tree to tree, I could make out about nine | 


They were probably too | 





ran along the side of the corral to the bars, which | 





From my place of concealment, I could see all that | 


| gathering the flour, sugar, and such eatables as we | 


| had on hand, into a pile, ready for carrying off. 


I saw that it must be all over with poor George. | 


wise he would have at least made an attempt to de- 


| The first and only shot must have killed him; other- 
| fend the 


place, and I realized that my only chance, 


| they left, and try to reach the settlement by night. 
|§ Should the Indians hunt me out in my place of con- 
cealment, I determined to try and avenge poor 
| George with some of my nine cartridges, before 
they killed me. 

Iexpected them every minute to come down 
toward the corral, to look for me. Once three of 
them started, but after going a few rods, the Indian 
who fired the shot called them back. In a short 
time, two more came up, leading horses, which had 
evidently been left behind to wait the result of the 
attack on us. 

While two of them took off their own saddles and 
| put ours, which hung to pegs in the wall, on their 
| ponies, others packed the provisions they had brought 

outona pony. Having finished their work of pillage, 
they all mounted an. rode off into the timber. 

I now expected every moment to see the flames 
burst out of the cabin, but for some reason they did 
not set it on fire. 

It was now about sunset, but I dared not leave my 
hiding-place until dark. Now that they had gone, 
and I saw that, for the present at least, I was safe, 


| the reaction came and I was oils unnerved. 
| For an hour I lay there, and the bitter tears helped, 


in a measure, to calm my nerves and prepare me for 


the dangers and hardships of the next twelve hours. | 


When it became quite dark, I made my way cau- 


tiously up to the cabin, first removing my heavy | 


boots, stopping every few feet to listen. 
At the door I waited for some moments. 
still, and yet I feared that that there might be some 


trap—that one or more Apaches might have been left | 


behind to watch for me. But I could not leave the 


place without first assuring myself that George was 
| beyond aid. 


He might be badly wounded, or only 

stunned, and my help might save him. Cost what it 

might, I must be certain of his fate before leaving. 
Standing my rifle against the side of the door, and 


half-crawling, half-walking, I felt my way carefully | 


into the room. The floor was strewn with plunder, | 
cups, dishes and such things, but I managed to avoid 


making any noise, and reached the little table against | 


the wall. 


By this time I decided there was no danger in the | 


cabin, and thought to finda match. Feeling over the 
table for the box, which usually stood there, my 


hand came in contact with something which made | 
| my blood chill, and my heart almost jump into my | 


mouth. 
It was a human hand—cold and dead. 
I can never forget the horror and anguish of those 


| few moments, as I stood there, rooted to the ground, 
During the afternoon we busied ourselves about | 


not daring to put out my hand again, for fear of that 
awful touch. 

However, bringing all my resolution to my aid, I 
again felt for the matches, and found them. Light- 
ing one, I took a hurried look around me? George 


had been sitting by the table, and had fallen over | 


upon it, his arms extended, his head lying on one 
side, showing in his 


| forehead, just below 
paring supper, went down to the corral to milk the | 
| the bullet had been 


the hair, how true 























aimed. This was all I cared to 
know. I went to the door, 
carefully closed and fastened it, 
to keep out coyotes and moun- 
tain lions, and, taking my gun, 


miles away. 

In the darkness I could not 
find my boots. 
cited when I took them off, 
that I could not now remem- 
ber where I left them, and 


after spending an hour in fruit- | 
less search, was forced to go | 
Around his waist he wore two full belts of ammu- | away with only stockings on my feet. 


I had little fear of danger ‘on the trail, unless I 
should blunder into a camp, for no matter how hard 


He was evidently waiting to see its effect, and hes- | pushed, the Apaches will not travel nor raid at night, 


but camp in some good spot and wait for daylight. 
After a few miles, I began to strike rocky places in 


the trail, and my feet were fearfully cut, but I pushed | 


on, for I knew that daylight must find me in a place 
of safety. 

About twelve miles from the post, the trail forked. 
One branch led through a cafion about six miles long, 


and the other, a short cut, saved a mile or two of | 


travel, but was very rough. 
The road leading through the cafion was easier | 


them unobserved, and got in between them in such a | travelling, but if any danger was to be found it was | 
way that, with plenty of cartridges, I could repel | there; for half-way through it was a spring, at which 
any number of Indians; but, having left my belt in | a band of hostiles might lie in wait for parties com- 
the cabin, I only had what were in the magazine of | 


ing there to camp. However, I decided to risk the 
cafion trail. I had torn my coat in pieces to tie 
around my bleeding feet, and, after a short rest, left 
the fork of the trail and started into the cafion. 

As I neared the spring, I determined to leave the 
trail and skirt around the place as far as I possibly 
could. Working carefully through the trees and 
rocks, I was almost past the dangerous point, and 
was beginning to think of bearing back to the trail 
again, when, coming around the base of a huge rock, 
I was greeted by the bark of dogs, and found myself 
walking into the very thing I had come out of my 


| way to avoid, an Indian camp. 


slim as it was, would be to lie perfectly still until | 





By the light of their smouldering fire I could see a | 
| dozen bucks lying around, and at the instant the | 
dogs barked they all sprang to their feet, rifles in 


hand. 
My only safety was the darkness, and I ran through 


the brush, over logs and rocks, never heeding where | 


I stepped. A dozen shots were fired after me and 
part of them came near enough to make me shiver, 
while the awful, indescribable noise made by some 
of them, as they ricochetted from a rock, seemed to 
me like demons screeching over me. 

I ran fully a mile in this frantic way ; 
over a vine and fell headlong. In trying to get up, I 
found how nearly exhausted I was. My feet were 
torn and cut, and bleeding at every step. 

I felt sure the Indians would not follow me far 
from their camp, and therefore I lay and rested for 
nearly an hour. 


ing by this time recovered my breath and found my 
bearings, I started once more for the post. 

Reaching the Gila just at daybreak, I found it 
higher than ever; but leaving my gun hidden in some 


brush, I plunged into the cold water and swam | 


It was | 


started for the post, twenty-five | 


I was so ex- | 


then I tripped | 


I took off my blue flannel shirt and | 
bound my feet up again as well .as I could, and hav- | 


| across, I was so weak and worn out, that it was all 

I could do to breast the swift current; in fact, I was 
| carried down stream some distance. 

Crawling out on the sand, I lay for a few minutes, 

panting for breath, and shivering with cold. Having 
now only a short distance to go, I painfully dragged 
myself into the post, where my sorrowful story was 
| soon told, and everything was done to alleviate my 
| sufferings. 
My appearance was the first intimation of trouble 
| received at the post; the telegraph-wires being down 
| and the rivers so high that couriers from the agency 
| had probably been delayed. 

The commanding officer sent me to the hospital, 
and a company of cavalry was despatched in haste 
to the spring where I had seen the hostiles camped. 

For three weeks I lay in the hospital, delirious with 
fever, brought on by my night’s exposure. 

My feet, too, were so fearfully cut that it was six 
weeks before I could bear my weight on them. 
Meantime, kind friends had gone to our rancii and 
buried George. They dug a grave near the house 
| and raised a little monument of stones, to mark tie 
spot where he lay. 

It was nearly two months before I could go to the 
place and look after things. With so many sad 
| memories around it, I felt I could never live there 

again; therefore, rounding up all our cattle ‘and 
| horses I could find, and taking what few things of 
value were left in the cabin, I moved to a part 
|of the Territory where the Apaches have never 
raided, with the almost impassable Mogollon Moun- 
tains between me and them. 

Before leaving our old place on the Gila, I raised a 
solid monument of rock over my friend’s grave, and 
smoothing off a surface on a large pine at whose feet 
| he lies, I carved the words : 

“GEORGE CRAIG, 
Killed by Apaches, September 7, 1883. 
My best friend, adios.” 


There, you may, if you look, still find it; 
for I doubt not the tree is yet standing. 
WILL C. BARNES. 
~+o>—_——— 


WINTER. 


Summer’s gone, and the flowers are dead; 
Birds are vanish and songs 1 eet 
But hid in the seeds the flowers’ souls lie, 
And the birds still sing in the southern sky. 








Life’s drear autumn may hold us fast, 
Youth and pleasure and hope be past 
Ww y not! Death, that spares birds and 
flow 
Cannot chill aught of these souls of ours. 


—Toronto Week. 
+r 


For the Companion, 


SOME DANGERS OF THE SEA. 
I.—Icebergs. 


This word comes from the German eis, 
ice, and berg, mountain, and it is a very 
fitting name, for frequently they are liter- 

ally mountains of ice. 

Icebergs are masses of ice broken from the numer- 
ous glaciers which are formed on the steep and bar- 
ren coasts of Greenland, Spitzbergen and other coun- 
tries that are locked in the grip of the Ice King for 
the greater part of the year. 

A movement, commencing inland, presses the outer 
edge of the glacier forward into the ocean, where, 
from its own weight, or by the action of the seas, a 
piece is snapped off and forms a berg. 

During the winter the bergs are frozen in with the 
| comparatively thin polar ice. In the spring, after the 
sun has partially melted this thin ice, it is broken 
into cakes by the action of the tides, the bergs are 
| released, and together with the field-ice are carried 
south by wind and current. The warmer air and 
water in which they now find themselves melt both 
the bergs and field-ice; but, as the bergs are at the 
start much more bulky than the field-ice, they reach 
a point much further south before being dissolved. 

As the polar ice may not break up till June, and as 
icebergs are frequently seen on the banks of New- 
foundland as early as March, it follows that they 
must belong to the crop of the preceding year. The 
detention is probably due to the fact that they fre- 
quently run aground, and so remain for a considera- 
| ble time. 

Roughly, one-eighth of a berg is above, and seven- 
| eighths below, the surface of the water. 

Rocks and small islands are fixed, their positions 
are known, and they can be avoided, but icebergs are 
unfixed and drifting. This we do know, however, 
that they are only found in dangerous quantities at 
certain times of the year, and that even then there 
are certain limits outside of which they are not likely 
to be encountered. 

The dangerous time of the year for ice is from 
March to August. From this fact it may be seen 
that they are closely connected with fog. They are 
not commonly found south of thirty-nine degrees 
north latitude or east of forty degrees west longi- 
tude. 

It will thus be seen that the danger is particularly 
great for the trans-Atlantic steamers, whose route 
ordinarily crosses the Banks of Newfoundland. 

The United States Hydrographic Office now pub- 
lishes a monthly Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic, 
the issue of which was commenced three or four 
years ago. One of the best features of this chart, 
and one for which seafaring men have reason to 
thank Commander Bartlett, is the “‘safe route” laid 
down on the chart during the months when ice is 
dangerous. The trans-Atlantic steamers are largely 
following this route, and in consequence much less 
ice is reported than in former years. 

The presence of an iceberg is indicated by 

1. A noticeable decrease in the temperature of the 
sea-water in the vicinity of the berg, as compared 
with that of the neighboring sea and of the surround- 
ing air. This is one of the best guides. 

2. The sound of the sea breaking at the base of the 
berg, which may be heard for some distance. On 
board a steamer, the noise of the propeller and en- 

| gine would prevent this from being heard. 

| 3. The ice-blink, a whitish, cloud-like effulgence, 
which can be seen for a considerable distance. This 
ice-blink is visible on a dark night, but not in a thick 
fog. 
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But all these signs often fail to save a vessel, as 
will appear from the following brief accounts. 
On May 11, 1833, the brig, Lady of the Lake, on 
the north-eastern edge of the Banks, while endeay- 
oring to pass between two icebergs, was struck on 
the port bow, a hole was knocked in her, and she 
soon went down. Besides the crew, she carried 
two hundred and thir- 

ty passengers, and, of 


the entire number, 
only fifteen men were 
saved. 


On September 20, 1886, the schooner Lady 
Agnes came in collision with a large iceberg, sixty 
miles east of St. Johns, Newfoundland. The 
vessel was badly damaged, lost masts and head- 
booms, opened the decks, and was caused to leak 
badly. 

Reports such as, “unknown abandoned schooner 
passed in a field of ice”; ‘tan unknown aban- 
doned bark seen in the ice; next morning had dis- 
appeared, supposed to have sunk,” are not uncom- 
mon. 

Icebergs often appear in vast numbers. On 
June 30, 1886, Captain Kirby, of the steamer 
Matthew Belington, twenty miles off Cape Race, 
Newfoundland, counted no less than seventy bergs 
surrounding the ship. 

In May, 1886, the mail-steamer, Plover, two 
hundred miles east of Newfoundland, encountered 
the heaviest body of polar ice within the experi- 
ence of her captain. ‘Icebergs, among the floes, 
could be counted by the thousands.” About the 
same time, the captain of the steamer Miranda 
counted one hundred and thirteen bergs in the 
short distance between St. Johns and Cape Race. 
About this time, also, reports of ‘propeller 
broken,” “crank broken,” “plates stove,” ‘bow 
damaged,” were of frequent occurrence. 

Within a year or two past there has been copy- 
righted by a New York man, a code of signals, 
by means of which passing vessels can indicate 
easily and exactly the points where they encoun- 
tered ice. This will materially assist the trans- 
Atlantic navigator. 

Icebergs vary in size. An idea of the dimen- 
sions of some of the largest may be obtained from 
the following: On April 30, 1886, the steamer 
Venetian passed, off the tail of the Banks, a berg 
six hundred feet long, one hundred and fifty feet 
wide, and one hundred and twenty feet high. 

On July 31, 1886, the steamer Durham City 
passed, north-east of the Grand Banks, two bergs, 
each fully two hundred and fifty feet high and one 
thousand feet long. 

In May, 1885, while halibut-fishing off Green- 
land, Captain Johnson, of the gchooner Marguer- 
ite, saw an immense berg. As measured by a 
sextant, it was found to be six hundred and ten 
feet high, a mile and a half long, and three-quar- 
ters of a mile wide. This must have been a very 
giant among bergs. 

On June 25, 1886, the captain of the brig Blanche 
sighted in latitude 48° 40’ N., longitude 15° 22’ W., 
a berg twenty or thirty feet above water. A berg 
so far to the eastward must originally have been 
enormous to have so long resisted the dissolving 
power of the water of the Gulf Stream. 

Sometimes curious reports are received in con- 
nection with ice. One vessel reported passing 
through a field of ice black with seals. These 
are the animals which are caught so extensively 
in March and April, and the taking of which 
forms one of the principle means of livelihood 
with the ‘‘Blue-Noses,” as the inhabitants of New- 
foundland are called. 

Another vessel reported passing a berg on which 
was seen a live polar bear. It would be interest- 
ing to know how his bearship got his living on the 
ice, and what eventually became of him. 

A third vessel reported passing a berg, and see- 


ing a small dead whale completely incased in the | 


ice. The wonder is how he got there. Whales 
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must, like human beings, have air to breathe, and, 


in order to get it, they have to come to the surface 
of the water. This one probably found himself 
under polar ice that he could not hraak, and, see- 
ing a hole in a berg, plunged into it, was caught 
| there, and died. In its journey south, the berg, 
| worn away by breaking seas, finally changed its 





AMONG ICEBERGS. 


position, thus bringing its strange freight above 
water. 

From all this it will be seen that, at a certain 
season of the year, icebergs occupy a prominent 
position among the dangers that menace the sailor. 

Lieut. E. B. UNpERwoop, U. S. N. 
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WINTER-EVE. 


Heap the yule fagots high, 

Till the red light fills the room! 

It is home’s own hour when the stormy sky 
Grows thick with evening gloom. 


—Felicia Hemans. 


— +0 
PRESIDENT CARNOT. 


It is a very happy augury for the still young 
French Republic that, after a stormy and perilous 
crisis, it should have chosen a new President al- 
most universally acceptable. Not only has the 
election of M. Carnot been joyfully hailed by 
| Paris and the French country districts,—by mod- 
lerate and radical Republicans alike, — but the 
| choice of him as French President has apparently 
pleased all the European courts. 

Hitherto almost unknown outside of France, 
M. Carnot, suddenly elevated to the summit of 
official honor, proves to be a man well-fitted to 
enjoy the respect of all, and to give added strength 
and stability to the Republic. 
| His historic descent from the great Carnot, who 
| organized those armies of the first republic, which 
| beat back the invading forces of combined Europe, 
and who afterward went to Napoleon’s succor in 
his time of need, counts for much with a people 
imaginative and prone to the worship of heroism. 
| M. Carnot is in the prime of life, having just 
| turned fifty years. His father, a man of letters 
| as well as an estimable statesman, is still living at 
| the age of eighty-six, and is the senior Senator of 
France, and it is interesting to note that one of the 
first visits paid by the new President, after his 
election, was to this venerable parent. The Presi- 
dent was named “Sadi,” after his uncle, to whom 
it was given in honor of the famous Persian poet 
of that name. 

It is unusual that a mathematician should be 
raised to the highest official posts. M. Carnot is 
by profession an engineer. His special talent 
|seems to have been for mathematics. He is a 
graduate of the famous Polytechnic School which 
his grandfather planned, and after graduation be- 
came a state engineer. In his younger days, 
moreover, he was trained to be a joiner by trade, 
while his brother learned the trade of a lock- 
smith. 

M. Carnot organized the defence of Normandy 
in the Franco-German war; and, in 1871, he first 
entered political life as a deputy to the National 
Assembly. Five years later he aided in organiz- 
ing the party called the ‘“‘Republican Left.” More 
recently he has been what is called an ‘‘Independ- 
ent Republican.” 


| Premiership of M. de Freycinet (an engineer, like 
| himself), when he became- Under-Secretary of 
Public Works. In the Ferry Cabinet (1880) he 
was promoted to Cabinet rank as Minister of Pub- 





Finance in the Brisson Cabinet; an office which 
he retained under De Freycinet, Brisson’s suc- 
cessor. 

M. Carnot is described as a man of unimpeach- 
ble political and personal purity ; quiet and unos- 





His first entrance into official life was under the | 


lic Works; and in 1885 he became Minister of | 


| tentatious in manner; of a rather melancholy tem- 
perament; studious and intellectual; resembling, 
in his features, his famous grandfather; scrupu- 

| lous in dress, and elegant in bearing. 

| His literary and philosophic tastes are revealed 

by his having trahslated John Stuart Mill’s essay 

on the French Revolution of 1848. 

It is always interesting to know something of 
the families of rulers, even though they be rulers 
of republics only. M. Carnot’s wife, who is now 
to preside over the hospitalities of the historic 
Elysée Palace, is of partly English blood, her 
family name being Dupont-White. Her father 
was a friend of John Stuart Mill. Madame Car- 
not is said to be very refined, a favorite in Parisian 
society, and a devoted wife and mother, with a 
dislike for politics. 

The President has four children, of whom a 
daughter is married to M. Cunisset, a prominent 
journalist and lawyer of Dijon. He has also an 
only brother, Adolphe Carnot, who is a profes- 
sional engineer. 

Moderate, cool, wise, and fervidly patriotic, M. 
Carnot will, it is to be hoped, have a strong and 
successful administration of the Presidency. The 
republic needs all his apparently sterling quali- 
ties in the preservation of peace, and in the main- 
tenance of its stability. 

During his term of seven years as President, 
many perils will doubtless menace it, and it is 
fortunate that a man should be chosen to the 
highest place whose motto is, ‘“The national good 
first, and party afterwards.” 
++ 

PAIN. 


The good man suffers but to gain, 

And every virtue springs from pain; 
As aromatic plants bestow 

No spicy fragrance while they grow; 
But crushed, or trodden to the ground, 
Diffuse their balmy sweets around. 


— Goldsmith. 


STUDYING CURRENT HISTORY. 


A class of young girls, who have left school, was 
formed in Washington City, not long ago, for 
the study of current events. They met twice a 
week, and were under the direction of a woman 
of knowledge and experience. The newspapers 
were diligently read, and each subject of public 
| interest—whether it concerned European politics, 
| the tariff, the prospects of presidential candidates, 
or the execution of the anarchists—was carefully 
studied and explained, until each pupil had'a clear 
and rational comprehension of it. 

We would recommend such a course not only to 
our boy, but to our girl readers also, warning 
them that it will not be as easy as it appears at 
first sight. “The study of history,” says Gabeaux, 
“increases in difficulty as it approaches our own 
times.” If we seek to find out the truth about 
| Brutus or Cicero, there are but half-a-dozen author- 
| ities to consult, and we cannot question their verac- 
ity; but if we wish to make a correct estimate of 
a living presidential candidate, the air is filled with 
| countless contending voices, and we know not 
which to credit. 

An English woman, well-known in the literary 
| world, observed, while travelling in this country, 
| lately, ‘I find your young people well-informed as 
| to the character and events of the reign of Eliza- 
| beth, but singularly ignorant of those of the pres- 
}ent day in England. At a dinner-party, largely 
composed of young women in New York, the 
question of Imperial Federation was broached, 
and not one of them even knew what was meant 
by it.” 

No doubt the lady was right in thinking that 
|the young people of this country—and the old 
| people, too, for that matter—are not very close 
| students of English politics, although they have 
had, during the last year or two, a surfeit of de- 
| spatches and articles in the newspapers regarding 
| the Irish question and Home Rule. 

But it would not be just to young Americans to 
represent them as more ignorant of what is gomg 
on in other countries than are the youth of Eng- 
| land, or France. Fancy a young English boy or 
girl, in any walk of life, called upon to give an in- 
telligible account of the movement known here as 
“commercial union with Canada”—a_ subject 
which has been much more discussed on this 
continent than the federation of Great Britain and 
its possessions has been discussed in England. 
| Not one of them could do it. 

In urging our readers to interest themselves in 
| what is going on, therefore, we by no means in- 
| tend to intimate that they are more in need of 
| being stimulated to the study of currents events 
| than are the young people of other lands; but we 
| insist that all would be greatly broadened and im- 
| proved by acquiring a general knowledge of what 
| the world is doing. 

It is not only as necessary, as a matter of educa- 
tion, that a woman should know the current events 
of the age in which she lives as well as those of 
the past, but the immediate effect of such study 
is to lift her own mind, and bring her into the 
spirit of the times. 

Young girls of the present generation, to whom 
the higher education is open, are apt to look 
down upon the intellectual condition of their 
| grandmothers and mothers. Yet the women, 
both of the South and of the North, who lived 
during the Revolution and the Civil War, devel- 
oped remarkable strength and vigor of mind, 
which was shown, not only in frequent deeds of 





| 
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The reason was that they were brought in con- 
tact with great thoughts and events. They did 
not study history, but lived it; they were edu- 
cated, not by text-books, but by battles, by suffer- 
ing, by noble devotion to a cause which seemed 
just to them, 

Let our girls go outside of petty pursuits—of 
painting china and art needlework—and bring 
themselves face to face with the great movements 
of the day in which they live. 


——__+o 
HONORABLE ENEMIES. 


The venerable Admiral Marsden, who died lately 
in Philadelphia, was the oldest officer in the navy. 
His recollections embraced many incidents of the 
early days of the republic which have, we believe, 
never been published. 

One anecdote, concerning the capture of the Guer- 
riere by the Constitution, was told to the admiral by 
Lieutenant Morris, who was wounded during the 
engagement. After the surrender of the British 
ship, the Americans boarded her and brought the 
prisoners on board the Constitution. On reaching 
the deck, Captain Dacres unbuckled his sword and 
tendered it to his victor, who returned it. 

“Keep it, Captain Dacres. You have never justi- 
fied your right to wear it more than to-day.” 

The English commander then handed to Captain 
Hull a bunch of keys, stating that there was much 
valuable plate and bullion in his cabin. “My men,” 
he added, “are rough fellows. May I entrust it to 





your keeping?” 

The boxes containing the treasure were transferred 
to Captain Hull’s cabin, and guarded by him until 
Captain Dacres was at liberty, and then they were 
restored to him. 

It is pleasant to know that even in this long-ago, 
fierce struggle, honest men, though foes, recognized 
and put faith in each other. 

Another reminiscence of Admiral Marsden was of 
the bombardment of Fort Niagara during the War of 
1812. A private in the United States artillery, named 
Doyle, had been made prisoner during the battle of 
Queenstown. Application for his release on parole 
was made to the British commander, and refused 
with some contemptuous expression. The contempt 
and the refusal together were more than his wife, 
Jane Doyle, could bear with patience. She was in 
the fort when it was bombarded. Buttoning a long 
frieze coat tightly about her, she reported to Colonel 
McFeeley with the rank and file. 

“If I may take my husband’s place during this ac- 
tion,” she said, “the British will have cause to regret 
their refusal to parole him.” 

The colonel gave her permission. She served a 
six-pounder with shot during the entire action, not 
flinching when the shells fell thick about her, and 
kept her place until the last gan was fired. 

After the battle was over, poor Jane, it is said, 
was seized with a nervous fit of trembling and tears. 

“But his country did not miss John Doyle!” she 
gasped. 

She was a weak woman, after all, who was nerved 
to the deadly work only by love to her husband. 


—~4@>> 
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“OUR FIRST PEOPLE.” 


“That is one of the T.- s,” the mayor of one of 
our inland cities whispered to a stranger, to whom 
he was showing the town, as a flashily dressed youth 
passed. He spoke with bated breath, as a Thibetian 
might of the grand Lama. 

“And who are the T——s?” inquired the visitor. 

“You have never heard of them? They are our 
first people. There are five in the family, and every 
one of them is worth a million!” 

In how many American towns is the position of 
“first people” based on the largest income, varying 
from hundreds to hundreds of thousands? 

In the old Moravian town of Bethlehem, among 
the hills in Pennsylvania, there is an ancient grave- 
yard in which the first missionaries lie buried under 
the flat greensward, side by side with their Indian 
converts. In the centre is the grave of a woman, 
above whom is the inscription, “She fied from perse- 
cution in Germany to England, and thence to Amer- 
ica, bearing testimony in three countries, through 
great suffering, to the truth. She was the daughter 
of generations of fearless confessors.” 

An English writer, in his biography of a well- 
known statesman recently published, says, “He be- 
longed to one of the first untitled families in Eng- 
land, as they lived on the same estate for nearly four 
hundred years, during which time not a single mem- 
ber of the race has engaged in trade.” 

“He gentil is,” writes old Chaucer, ‘“‘who doth gen- 
til dedis.” 

Dr. Johnson, on the other hand, decides a gen- 
tleman to be “a man of rank,” adding, “all other 
derivations are whimsical,” forgetting, apparently, 
the question of the Jews, astonished at the Saviour’s 
wisdom, “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” 

Here are five distinct standards by which to decide 
our claims to belong to the first people. Which is 
the true one? 
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GOOD INTENTIONS. 


Fred Russell was exceedingly busy. He had only 
lived in the city three years, and was already known 
as a “rising young man.” The only trouble seemed 
to be, he told himself, that he had no time for any- 
thing except his daily business. 

He could not even write to his mother. For the 
last year, indeed, he had sent her only an occasional, 
hurried note. 

One night, having finished his work unusually 
early, he sat by the fire thinking about her, and it 
was “borne in upon him,” as she herself would have 
said, to write her a long letter. 

Just now there did seem to be an unoccupied hour 
for it, and he went to work with zeal. He described 
his mode of life at great length, inquired, with care- 
ful interest, about all the home affairs, and even tried 
to tell her at the end that he really loved her dearly, 
though he had seemed to neglect her of late. 

“There,” said he, when he had finished;‘* I don’t 





believe I’ve been as soft on anybody since I wasa 


courage, but in indomitable fortitude and endur- | boy; and here I register a vow that I'll write every 


ance. 


| week—as good letters, too, as I know how to concoct!” 
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When he came home from work the next night, he 
found a telegram awaiting him: 

“Mother is sick. Come at once.” 

He hurried down to the quiet country village, and 
by the time he reached the desolate home, the mes- 
sage should have been changed to read, ‘Mother is 
dead.” 

Just as those words were uttered by his sobbing 
sister, he chanced to glance at the table, where lay 
his letter—unopened. 

She would never read it. The dear eyes were not 
now to be brightened, nor the faithful heart cheered, 
by seeing, in those loving words, the record of his 
good intentions. It was too late. 


—_— +r 
EMERSON SCOURING KNIVES. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson was not bred in luxury. 
His widowed mother was hard put to it to get food 
and clothes for the family, and was obliged to call 
upon all her boys for the daily chores. It did them 
all good, and Waldo performed his share with a 
cheerful mind. 

One of his special duties was cleaning the knives 
and forks. There were no silver forks then, and the 
boy who had the cleaning of the knives and forks for 
a large family that kept boarders had a task of no 
small extent, and by no means inviting. 

The writer of these lines can speak from his own 
experience, for he had the honor of performing a 
duty of the kind before the readers of the Compan- | 
ion had broken their first rattles. The forks were | 
especially troublesome, and the steel of the ancient | 
knives was not of a quality that lent itself freely to | 
the process of polishing. | 

The gentle Waldo sang over this task one day, | 
“Harp of Memnon sweetly strung’; but thinking 
that the harsh melody of the knives did not go well 
with the verse, he wrote a stanza more appropriate: 





“Melodious knife, and thou, harmonious sand, 
Touched by the poet-scourer’s rugged hand, 
When swift ye glide along the scouring-board, 
With music’s note your happy bard reward.” 

He was much given to rhyming as a boy, and most 
of the specimens that have been preserved have a 
humorous character. Thus he wrote, in a letter to 
his brother, a pompous parody of Jack and Jill, be- 
ginning,— 

“So erst two brethren climbed the cloud-capp’d hill, 

Ill-fated Jack and long-lamented Jill, 
Snatched from the crystal font its lucid store, 
And in full pails the precious burthen bore.” 
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and an eloquent preacher who could neither write 
nor preach, until he had washed his hands. It was 
the last thing he did before entering the pulpit. 
Pinkney, the giant of the American Bar, in his 
day, dressed as if he were about to sit for a fashion- 
plate. He changed his clothes twice a day, and used 
cosmetics to remove from his face the traces of time. 
Yet the Dandy of the Bar had “as fine a legal head as 


the World. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE HAIR.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, prepared 
expressly for this purpose. No other compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all who 
have used it to be the best and cheapest Har Dressing in 
[Adv. 











ever was grown in Ameriea,” said Rufus Choate. 
“Every man to his liking.” Johnson, Coleridge, 

Professor Wilson, Beethoven, and other great men 

were slovenly in their dress. Frederick the Great 
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AT DR iTS OR MAILED. - 
had a contempt for clean linen, and his wardrobe The only polisher, beautifier, and preservative of the 
would not have excited the covetousness of an old teeth. “The best cleanser and polisher of the teeth 


clo’s man. Napoleon had a weakness for white 
kerseymere breeches; but when he had pulled them 
on, he was so indifferent to their whiteness that he 
spilled over them snuff, ink and coffee. | 


——— +0, 
EASILY WON. 


Nothing is more embarrassing to its possessor than 
a reputation which he has not deserved. A laurel 
wreath awarded by chance becomes absurdly heavy, 
and the unfortunate wearer, though he may long to 
toss it into the nearest thicket, is usually unable to 
tug it from his brows. When the late Prof. Moses 
Stuart Phelps was a student at New Haven, he one 
morning took a walk with Professor Newton, who 
lived in the world of mathematics. 


Professor Newton, according to his usual habit, 
began the discussion of an abstruse problem. As he | 
went deeper and deeper, Mr. Phelps’s mind wandered 
farther and farther from what was being said. At 
last, his attention was recalled by his companion’s 
remark, ‘Which, you see, gives us ‘2’.” 

“Does it?” asked Mr. Phelps, thinking that, in 
common politeness, he ought to say something. 

“Why, doesn’t it?” excitedly exclaimed the pro- 
fessor, alarmed at the possibility that a flaw had been 
detected in his calculations. Quickly his mind ran 
— over his work. There had, indeed, been a mis- 
take. 

“You are right, Mr. Phelps; you are right!” he 
shouted. ‘It doesn’t give us ‘x’; it gives us ‘y’.” 

From that hour, he looked upon Mr. Phelps as a 
mathematical prodigy. He was the first man who 
had ever caught the professor tripping. 

“And so,” Mr. Phelps used often to add, in telling 
the story, “I achieved a reputation for knowing a. 
thing I hate. It’s the way many reputations are | 
made in this superficial world.” | 
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WORK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 








But during this period of rhyming and choring, he 
was a diligent student, as well as an enthusiastic 
reader, and he was ready to enter Harvard before he 
was fifteen years of age. But his mother was far 
from being able to support him in college. Aided by 
his brother, he supported himself. 

Once, when he won a college prize of thirty dollars, 
he hurried home with the glad news, hoping his | 
mother would buy with the money 





+o 
GAIN WITH LOSs. 


During the latter part of his life, Darwin, the natur- 


alist, was grieved to find that his power of appreciat- | 


ing and enjoying beautiful music and poetry had 
almost entirely left him. Until he was thirty the 
products of these higher arts delighted him beyond 
measure, but after that time he could scarcely endure 
reading a line of poetry; only novels, among works 
of the imagination, retained their hold upon him. 

It is interesting to know that the great scientist 
did not sneer at such pursuits, merely because he had 
ceased to feel an interest in them. He speaks of his 
deprivation with a mournful simplicity, wondering if 
the higher part of his brain had become incapacitated, 


for want of use, while his mind had grown into “a | 


machine for grinding general laws out of facts.” 

His humility in speaking of the subject may well 
prove instructive to lesser minds, who have no scruple 
in condemning what they do not fancy. He says: 

“A man with a mind more highly organized than 
mine, would not, I suppose, have suffered thus; and 
if I had to live my life again, I should make a rule 
to read some poetry and listen to some music at least 
once every week. The loss of these tastes is a loss of 
happiness, may possibly be injurious to the intellect, 
and, more probably, to the moral character.” 

But in his youth, Darwin was passionately moved 
by music and its sister arts. He often spoke of a 
peculiar sensation of coldness or shivering in his 
back on hearing beautiful music, and an old friend 
quotes a remark made on the occasion of their hear- 
ing a fine anthem. 

At the end of an exceedingly impressive part, he 
turned to his friend, asking seriously, and with a deep 
sigh: ‘‘How’s your backbone?” 

It is to be hoped that we have all been sufficiently 
happy, at some time in our lives, to have become 
familiar with that very sensation. 


GREAT MEN’S CLOTHES. 


Since the days when Aristotle, dressed in rich ap- 
parel, adorned his shoes with gems and wore rings 
on his fingers, there have not been wanting great 
men whose fondness for dress betrayed that they 
shared in the weakness of men having no other 
claims for distinction than their clothes. 

Haydn could not compose unless dressed in a court 
suit, and with the diamond ring given to him by 
Frederick the Great on his finger. 

Descartes, the metaphysician, when he wished to 
abstract his mind from sensible objects, covered his 
head with one of the four fine wigs which he kept on 
hand. 
arrayed in a monk’s hood and robe. 


Goldsmith used to strut about in purple silk 
breeches, a scarlet great-coat, and a physician’s wig, 
with a sword hanging by his side, and carrying a 


gold-headed cane. 


Wagner received visitors dressed in velvet and 
When composing the ‘Music of the Future,” 
he arrayed himself in one of several costumes of the 


satin. 


past, according to his mood. 


It may be that dress was a real help to these men, 
and stimulated their thoughts, as a bath or a sham- 


poo does other men. We knew a profound 


something warm | 
and nice to wear in winter. Alas! it had to go for | 
the discharge of a baker’s bill. | 


Balzac, the novelist, did his best work when 


One of the best indications of the time, is the form- | 
ation of school libraries all over the country. At | 
this season of the year, when our publishers display 
such a bewildering variety of books for the young, 
we all see what need there is of careful selection, 
and how impossible it is for children themselves to 
avoid errors. 


Here comes in the duty of those who make up the 
lists for school libraries. A wise teacher, by perform- 
ing this duty well, can form and elevate the taste of 
his pupils, and keep out of their hands unsuitable and 
injurious books. | 

A good library, well-administered, doubles the value 
of a school as an educating force. 

A large number of the new libraries have been 
created and are sustained by the teachers and their 

yupils, without any assistance from the tax-payers. 
n some country towns, the scholars pay one or two 
cents a week for the purchase of new books, and once 
a year get up an entertainment of some kind for the 
same object. 

The Normal School of New York has recently held 
a very successful fair for the increase of its library. 
It is surprising how soon a good, and even a large, 
collection of books is gathered, if one or two of the 
| teachers realize its importance, and manage the busi- 
ness with tact and energy. 

This is a good time to start such enterprises, and a 
good time to promote such as are already under 
way. 


ed 
ROUND AND SQUARE. 


A business man engaged for his corresponding 
| clerk his young nephew, who, in addition to being a 
| youth of no very great common-sense, had a habit of 
| saying what came into his head to his employer. One 
day, the employer said : 


| 

“John, our agents are not doing their duty. It 
| will be necessary to stir them upa little. I want a 
circular letter to them written, and a good square one 
too, punching them up.” 

“Allright. <A circular letter, sir?” 

“Yes.” 

“And a square one, did you say?” 

“Yes.” 


“A round one, I suppose you mean?” 
“T said a square one.” 
, But how can you have a circular letter square, 
sir? 
The employer was able to convince the young man | 
that, in this case, at least, it was possible to square | 
the circle. 


Sieh aan 


WANTED HIS UMBRELLA. 


In the army, as on shipboard and in college, the 
old hands like to have a little fun at the expense of 
new-comers. A veteran soldier relates the follow- | 
ing: 


I recall the case of a young man in my own com- 
pany. He a arrived, and, having been to the 
quartermaster for his outfit of clothing and equip- 
ments, was asked by one of the practical jokers why 
he did not get his umbrella. 

“Do they furnish an umbrella?” he asked. 

“Why, certainly,” said his persecutor. “It’s just 
like that fraud of a quartermaster to cheat a recruit | 
out of a part of his outfit to sell for his own benefit. | 
Go back and demand your umbrella of him, and a 
good one too!” 

And the poor beguiled recruit returned to the quar- 
termaster in high dudgeon and demanded his um- 
brella! | 

ial on 
HOW CLEVER! | 


The cleverness of English ladies appears in a new | 
light, as it is seen from the point of view occupied 
by the peasant women of Italy. An English traveller 
reports an amusing conversation with peasants who 
live among the Appenines : | 

“Fancy to yourself,” exclaimed a lively woman, 
“what talent the English have! In our country it is 
the men that do the pictures, but these ladies seem 
to know all about it as well as a man. Then the 
can talk our language too. Just fancy how foolish 


we Italians should look if we went to their country 
and could not understand a word!” 

Then, with a sudden thought, “Do the English | 
peasants speak our language or yours, signora?” 

“Oh, ours, of course.” 

“There, I thought so! How much more clever they | 
scholar } must be than we are, who know only our own!” 








tion of those who wish to learn the art. 
James H. Fisu, Stenographer to the United States 
Courts in New York and Brooklyn. 
plication, inclosing 5 cents postage. 


known.”—JN, ¥. Tribune. A noted dentist writes, “Use of 
the Felt Brush, especially by the young, will avert much 
qasering, often followed by loss 
“Hes 


of teeth.” Also Bristle 


ad” any form or stiffness, “Florence” make, 15 cents, 


fitting above holder. Set, 75 cents, or mailed separately. 


A Sketch of the Field of Practical Shorthand, 


with plan of instruction, by mail, for the informa- 


By 


Sent on ap- 





If you want the best garden you have 
ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that 
Maule’s Garden Seeds are unsur- 
passed, Their present popularity 
in almost every county in the 
United States shows it, for I 
now have customers at more than 
22,500 post-offices. When once 
sown, others are not wanted at 
any price. More than one-quarter 
of a million copies of my new 
Catalogue for 1888 have been 
mailed already. Every one pro- 
nounces it the most original and read- 
able Seed Catalogue ever published. It 
contains among other things cash 
prizes for premium vegetables, etc., 
to the amount of $2500, and also 
beautiful illustrations of over 500 
vegetables and flowers (15 being in 
colors). These are only two of 
many striking features. You 
should not think of Purcha- 
sing any Seeds this Spring 
before sending for it. It is 
mailed free to all enclosing stamp 
for return postage. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Address | 
James H. Fisu, 229 Broadway, New York. 
P. O. Box, 138. 





29 
COFFEE ! 


This can always be obtained 


Delicious 





from 


WoOOoD’sS 
“AcmeJava & Mocha Coffee.” 


wp te dealer does not sup- 
ly it, send 6 cts. postage with 
lis address, anc 
for sample, to 
THOS. WOOD & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


‘Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
— IN THE WORLD.— 


It is Strictly Pure. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
chonged ts theslightest. This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 

T contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
a washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a great saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
NE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 

will pay you to make that trial. 
Was all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 


| Beware of Imitations. 


yNSist upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—~>:-<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >->-— 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
RE? carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow directions on each 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
before trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonderful 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric ¢ Soap. 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MA DE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $‘3 PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats 
at proportionate prices. 


**Boston Clothing” is 
justly celebrated through- 
out the United States, for 
its excellence in fit and 
quality. The great trouble 
with it is that with the re- 
tailer’s jarge profit xnd 
expenses, it costs a good 


DO YOU WEAR 


| PANT 


deal to wear even ready- 
made “Boston Clothing.” 

Realize then, what an 

opportunity we offer you 
by dealing directly with 

us the manufactur- 
ers, to obtain your clothing, not ready-made, but 
every garment cut to your own order, and at prices at 
which no retailer can sell you even inferior New York 
or Chicago readv-made stuff. Every man knows that 
| custom-made clothing is a luxury, but by our plan of 
dropping the retailer entirely out of the question, the 
luxury will cost you nothing. 

If any one will take the trouble to write the American 
Express Co. (capital twenty millions) at Boston, they 
will receive a letter that endorses our celebrated prom- 
ise, ‘that we will refund money for any cause 
at buyer’s request.” Upon that promise, endorse¢ 
by the American Express Co., and in every instance 
faithfully observed by us, we have built up that grea’ 

| confidence existing between mail buyers and ourselves, 
| throughout the United States. 

| For 6 cts. we mail 20 samples of cloth to 
select from, and self-measurement blanks; also, a 
good linen tape-measure, free, as an inducement to 
mention this paper. Or to save time and leave 
choice of goods to us, send us your waist, inside leg 
and hip measures, together with $3 and 35 cts., to pre- 
pay. postage or express, and we will guaran 
safe delivery and perfect satisfaction. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


your own, 
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not appear again. 


and plants of that King of _¢ 
FILIFERA 


} | dwarf. Oranges, Pine Apples, 
Guavas, Sugar Apple, ete. Th -_— 
and expensive Catalogue, will be 
sent for only 10 cts., which is only a part 
A of itscosttous. Or, if you order a packet 


To every order we will add an elegant Seed or Bulb novelty, free. Address 


Now Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Fruits.—Rare ‘Tropical Fruits. 


GRAND PALMS FROM SEED. 


We are now able to offer, for the first time, both seed 
Yrnamental plants, the new 
. Stately and beautiful be- 
yond description, it is the finest addition that can be 
made to any collection of plants, and can be grown 
in any window or garden as easily as a geranium. It 
is of acompact growth, with elegant large leaves, 
from which hang long thread-like filiments, giving 
the plant a most odd and beautiful appearance. In 
fact, there is nothing like it in cultivation, and 
good specimens sell for enormous prices. Plants 
are easily raised as the seeds are large, germinate 
uick and grow rapidly. Per packet, cents ; 
3 for 1.00. Year old plants, 40 cts. each; 3 for 
$1.00; 7 for $2; by mail, post-paid. Will also mail 
torm King Fuchias for 50 cts., 12 Ex- 
celsior Pearl Tuberoses for 85 cts., 12 
Choice Mixed Gladiolus for 30 cts. Our 
Giant Excelsior Pansies, best in the world, 
20 cts. per packet. New Primrose Verbena, 
yellow, a sterling novelty, 25 cts. per packet. 
True Pygmae Aster, 50 cts. per packet. 


OUR SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1888 


is the most elegant ever issued. Illustrated with 
10 colored plates, stipple litho. covers, and hundreds 
of fine engravings. In it is offered a great variety 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and 
Plants of all sorts. New Fruits and Rare 
A Tropical Fruits suitable for pot culture, such as 
Bananas, Figs, 

This ele 


of Palm seed, or any thing here offered, and 
ask for Catalogue, it will be sent free. 
Special er. For 50 cts. we will send 
Palm, Pansy, and Primrose Verbena seed, and 
Catalogue. Write at once, as this offer may 





JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 
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For the Companion. 


THE POOR-HOUSE “ROCK ME TO SLEEP.” 


(A lady ofa woueay Eastern family through some es- 
trangement. left her home and went to the West. Mis- 
fortune and ill health swept away her little all, and in 
her old age she found a home in the poor-house. One 
evening shortly after, she was found Siting by her bed, 
reading the m, “Rock Me to Sleep, Mother,” and 
weeping. That night the death angel came, and the 
tired feet rested on “the echoless shore.”) 


“Rock me to sleep. mother, rock me to sleep,” 
wer does the reader pause? Why does she weep? 
Withered the quiv’ring lips, head bowing low, 
Care-worn the wrinkled face where the tears flow; 
Far from her childhood home, old and alone, 

No one, and nothing, to claim as her own; 
Fortune and friends all are lost in the past, 

Found, in her old age, the poor-house at last. 


“Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep,” 
Trembles the voice, for the mem’ries that sweep 
Far from the sunny land when she was young, 
Rush o’er her heart as a harp long unstrung, 
Music that once has charmed, chords lost so long, 
Love’s sweetest harmonies, joy’s happy song, 
Come from the silence so long and so deep— 
“Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep.” 


“Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep,” 
Just as when weary of playing “Bo Peep” 

Long, long , she would turn to her breast, 
Yearning for love words and kisses and rest, 
Turns she to-night, a child now once more; 
“Mother, come k from the echoless shore!” 
What do her dim eyes see? What does she hear? 
Why does she linger where tear follows tear? 
Over and over in sobs low and deep— 

“Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep.” 


Morn came; the sun, like a fond mother’s face, 
Waked earth with a kiss from night’s still embrace; 
Hushed were those lips in that peaceful repose 

Only the friendless who finds it e’er knows. 

Mother had come from “the echoless shore,” 
Clasped her again in her arms as of yore; 

Open the book lay beside the lone dead, 
‘Tear-marked the lines o’er and o’er she had read, 
Nevermore here e’er to wake or to weep— 

“Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep.” 


“Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep,” 
Oh! when the night shadows round the heart creep, 
When all the strife and the toiling are done, 
Empty and prizeless the fame we have won; 
Friends whom we loved passed away from our sight, 
Hopes we have cherished all buried in night, 
Fondly we turn to our childhood again, 
Longing for love and caresses, as then; 
Once more the words from the weary heart leap— 
“Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep.” 

Lu B. CAKE. 
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For the Companion. 


SOUL AND BODY. 


“Doctor,” said an anxious mother, lately, to an 
eminent physician, ‘“‘what should I do if my boy 
were to contract ague ?” 

“It is your business not to cure disease in your 
child, but to prevent it. Do not take him where 
there is ague. Keep him in pure air; give him 
plenty of water in which to bathe, and good, 
wholesome food; let him exercise his muscles reg- 
ularly. Then if ague comes, he will have strength 
to combat it.” 

The doctor’s rules are so common as to be plati- 
tudes. In every intelligent, educated American 
household the children are carefully guarded from 
infection; and the value of pure water, wholesome 
food, and exercise, to the life of the body, is thor- 
oughly understood. 

But how many families recognize the fact that 
there is in each child a secret self, which requires 
the same habitual, regular care as does its body 
to ensure its health and well-being, while neglect 
will bring moral disease, and, perhaps, death ? 

The rules of treatment are singularly alike. If 
a boy is not to have scarlet-fever or measles, do 
not bring him in contact with scarlet-fever or 
measles. If he is not to become a thief or a de- 
bauchee, do not bring books into the house which 
will make him ‘familiar with dishonesty and sen- 
suality. Keep the moral air of his home free. 
Prevent disease. 

If his legs and arms and blood are to be strong, 
his stomach must be supplied with food. If his 
character is to be manly, true and courageous, his 
soul must be fed with the stories of how brave 
and noble men helped the world; with the talk of 
intelligent, honorable people; with the loving, 
daily companionship of good women; and with 
the thoughts which God has given to mankind to 
nourish and help their souls. 

As strength comes to his muscles, a wise parent 
makes him use them, to increase that strength; 
and as his character shows proofs of truthfulness, 
energy and kindness, it must have opportunities to 
put its truth, its energies and helpfulness into 
action. 

There are mothers who watch with excessive 
care the food which their children take into their 
bodies and the exercise of their muscles in the 
playground and gymnasium, yet who know little 


or nothing of the books and companions, the 


moral food and exercise, that are training them 
for their place in life. 


Every child of decent parents, too, who reads 


these words understands the use of water to his 
body. 


day with his fellowmen. 


But is he taught to bring his heart and thoughts 


before God in the morning? to wash them in the 


thought of His purity and love, until he can go 
forth to his work fresh and clean in mind as in | the daughter of Obach,—who was 


body ? 


If this machinery of lungs and muscles, flesh 


He is careful to bathe in it, to remove 
every stain and soil, and to make his skin white 
and clean in the morning, before he begins the 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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creature within, which is making its way, with each 
minute, towards an eternal destiny ? 





MOTHER OF HEROES. 


When the news of Captain Perry’s victory on Lake 
Erie reached his mother’s home in Newport, an old 
farmer of the island said, “It was Mrs. Perry who 

| licked the British.” Living in the same village with 

the Perrys, he had observed the excellent discipline 
maintained by their mother during the absence of 
their father on the sea. There were five boys of 
them, all governed with firmness and good sense, 
tempered with tender affection, by one of the best of 
mothers, and all five became officers of the United 
States navy. 

Sarah Alexander was the maiden name of their 
wise mother. She was an Irish girl, twelve years of 
age, living at Newry in County Down, when she first 
saw young Christopher Perry, an American prisoner 
of war, quartered at Newry. He was a boy of fifteen 


when the American Revolution began, and enlisted | 


at once in the little Colonial navy. 

Captured soon by a British cruiser, he endured for 
three months the horrors of a prison-ship in New 
York harbor, anchored near the spot where the great 
Brooklyn Bridge now casts its broad shadow across 
the East River. He escaped with “little besides his 
bones,” but was soon afloat again, and remained in 
the naval service as long as the struggling nation had 
an armed vessel on the high seas. 

It was in 1780 that he was captured again, while 
cruising in the Irish Sea, and was carried into Newry, 
where, being released on parole, he met the pretty 
Irish girl whe was destined to be his wife and the 
mother of our gallant Perrys. 

Two years later, drawn by the light of her eyes, he 
ship as mate on board a Philadelphia vessel bound 
for Ireland, where he had the exquisite joy of receiv- 
ing her on board his ship as a passenger, bound on a 
visit to one of her uncles living in Philadelphia. 

This was a piece of luck so extraordinary that a 
novelist would hardly dare to introduce its parallel 
into a romance. ‘The young sailor improved the 

olden chance, and before the vessel reached the 

merican shore the lovers were engaged. They were 
married at Philadelphia in 1784, when Perry was 
twenty-three and his bride was sixteen. From her 
have descended many naval officers, besides the fa- 
mous Capt. Oliver H. Perry, whose victory on Lake 
Erie is one of the most gallant and picturesque ex- 
ploits of naval warfare. 

She was a lady of beautiful form and face, as well 
as of vigorous health and great stamina. Her lovely 
brown eyes, her rich dark hair, her perfect teeth, her 
firm and graceful carriage of body, are not yet for- 
gotten by the few living persons who had opportuni- 
ties of seeing her. She trained her boys to the prac- 
tice of virtue, real virtue, courage and fidelity, a just 
regard for the rights of others, respect for age and 
services. 

She was a warm patriot, and felt most keenly the 
insults to the flag of her adopted country which led 
to the war of 1812. 

Her special merit as a mother was that she gov- 
erned as well as loved her boys. ost mothers are 
fond and affectionate enough, and she, too, was one 
of the loving mothers; but she did not permit her 
fondness to relax her discipline. She exacted a 
prompt and complete obedience to reasonable com- 
mands. She maintained in her home the same disci- 
| pline, just and firm, kind and considerate, which her 
noble sons were famous for in the vessels they com- 
manded. 


44> 
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COLOR OF SEA-WATER. 


rhe color of the sea as we look off upon its surface 
is one thing, and the color of the water as we look 
down into its depths is quite another matter. In the 
former case there is shown, to a great extent, a re- 
flection of the sky. The sea is bright or dark as the 








sky is clear or cloudy. Again, the breeze that just | 


ruffles the surface changes, for the time, the appear- 
ance of the sea. This aspect of the water is always 
changing. 


But when we look at the water in a mass, it shows 
a permanent color. We see this true color of the 

| water best in billows raised before us. It is a blue, 
| tinged more or less with green. 
| Travellers often express great admiration for the 
blue of the Mediterranean. The same hue is found 
in inland seas like the Great Salt Lake. On the other 
hand, those who have sailed into the Arctic Regions 
report that the water there is green. 

he explanation of these facts was easily found 
from observations made on board the German ship 
Gazelle, which went on a voyage of scientific explora- 
tion a few zoe ago. It was found that the color of 
the sea varied according to the percentage of salt 
which its waters contain—its salinity, as the term is. 
The more salt, the more intensely blue is the color. 

In the tropics, where the evaporation is greater 
than the fall of rain, there is an excess of salt as 
compared with the Arctic regions where the condi- 
tions are reversed. Accordingly, the water about the 
equator is described as intensely blue, and that 
toward the poles is said to be comparatively green. 

Whenever green water is met with in the tropics it 
is found either to belong to a current from the neigh- 
borhood of the poles, or else it is near the shore 
where a large quantity of fresh water is being dis- 
charged into the sea. te a similar manner the blue 
water is carried toward the poles by the Gulf Stream 
and other currents in the ocean. 

In the case of inland seas in which the water is 
more salt than any part of the ocean, the blue is cor- 
respondingly intense. This is what is reported of the 
Caspian and of the Dead Sea. 


<> 
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TREACHEROUS. 


A reporter for the Pall Mall Gazette recently con- 
versed with Mr. Bartlett, superintendent of the Lon- 
don Zoological Gardens, about his experience with 
the hippopotamus. According to Mr. Bartlett’s ac- 
count, this curious animal makes an interesting pet, 
although—as is the case with some human animals— 
its temper is rather uncertain. It would be strain- 
ing a point to call it thin-skinned, since its skin is 
two inches or more thick, but there are times, to say 
the least, when it seems to be uncomfortably touchy. 


| 





ardens, was presented by the Viceroy of Egypt in 

851. He died in 1878. For some reason or other the 
brute got attached to me. I believe it was because I 
talked to him whenever I saw him. 

We were the greatest of friends, and he was so 
docile that I used to ride on his back. In 1852, I was 
engaged in mounting a specimen hippo for the Crys- 
tal Palace, and went into Obach’s den to make some 
measurements. 

Thinking no evil, I was busy with my tape, when it 
suddenly slipped, and the brute turned round on me 
with a furious snort, gnashing his jaws fiercely. I 
rushed for my life, and esca through the rails; the 
keeper, who was with me, did the same. It was a 
very near thing, indeed, for both of us. 

At present we have only one a eg here,— 

orn in 1872. Well, 
| one day a stray dog strolled casually into the gardens 
= stopped before the rails of the hippo’s outside 
inclosure. 





and, roaring, took the dog into her great jaws and 
crunched him to bits. 

Another narrow escape was that of a keeper who 
came home to the gardens very late one stifling 
August night. He was slightly tipsy and very hot, 
so BE —- ott his clothes and plunged into the 
pool. Unfortunately, the hippo was also in the pool, 
dozing away in the dark solitudes. 

The keeper, of course, thought tha, ne was locked 
up in his cage. He did not discover his mistake till 
his hands came in contact with the back of the huge 
amphibian. The hippo swam after the man, but was 
not quick enough. The keeper just escaped, and 
when he wanted a bath afterward, he took it else- 
where. Had the brute got at him, only his mangled 
remains would have been found to tell the tale. 

When our baby hippo was born the mother was 
terribly savage. I was afraid she would kill herself 
and her baby as well. We were compelled to feed 
them through the ventilator, and never dared to go 
into the house. 





—_———_or-—_—_—— 
For the Companion. 
ROSES AND LILIES. 


Roses for youth with its mad ambition, 
Lilies for ho that bloom into peace, 
Roses for work with its promised fruition, 

Lilies when toil and striving cease; 
Waxen trumpet and velvet nest, 
The rose or the lily, which is best? 


Lilies when days slip in dreamy fashion, 

Roses when moments are glad and 
Roses for hearts in the maelstrom of passion, 

Lilies for breasts that are quiet for aye; 
Snowy trumpet and crimson nest, 

The rose or the lily, which is best? 

Emma C. Down. 
—_————_or-————"" 


SORROWS OF THE POOR. 


Some one has declared that there are few sadder 
sights than that of a family Bible in a pawnbroker’s 
window. Still another person says that the story 
told by such a mute witness is rivalled by that to be 
read from seeing a set of carpenter’s tools in the 
same place. Both are tokens of downfall—the one 
of religious feeling, and the other of industrial and 
domestic life. A teacher in a city school attended 
largely by the poor tells the following story : 


I was going home late from school on a cold night, 
when I met one of my scholars—the brightest girl of 
all. She was trotting along, clasping something 
tightly to her breast under her great shawl—the gar- 
ment, which was her mother’s, making her little fig- 
ure look strangely grotesque and forlorn. The tears 
were running, disregarded, down her cheeks. 

“Why, what can be the matter?” I asked, putting 
my hand on her shoulder. 

“Oh, nothing, ma’am,” she said, as soon as she rec- 
ognized me; but the effort of speaking was too great, 
and she burst into sobs. 

“It must be something,” I insisted. ‘Step inside 
this doorway and tell me. What is that under your 
shawl?” 

Then her sobs redoubled, and she allowed me to 
draw forth the concealed package — Longfellow’s 
poems, which I had given her at Christmas. 

“Pve got to pawn it,” she whispered, holding her 
head low in shame. 

“Why? Who wants the money?” 

“Mother; there’s nothing to eat in the house. She 
meant to finish her sewing to-day, and get the pay 
for it; but last night father was gone till twelve, and 
when he came home, he wasn’t just + So, being 
kept awake all night, mother had a blind headache 
to-day, and couldn’t do her work. I don’t suppose I 
ought to feel so about my book—I can get it back 
pa but it’s hard to think of its lying round in the 
shop.” 


“Suppose you make me the pawnbroker?” said I, 
giving her some money. “And when you have had 
twelve perfect days at school, you shall have it back 

ain.” 

How her eyes sparkled! 

“May I?” she cried. “May I, truly? Oh, how 
good you are! Oh, I am glad!” 

She could not thank me in words, and so she impul- 
sively kissed my hand, as she laid the book in it, and 
darted away with the money. 

It is needless to say that she was “perfect” for 
more than the next twelve days; and it is only safe 
to prophesy that when she _— up, my sturdy little 
maid will try to carry all the family burdens on her 
own shoulders. 





ON A VACATION. 
An English lady on board an Australian vessel 
describes the captain and crew as a lazy, good-for- 
nothing set, but is compelled to make one exception. 





After reading what she has to say, it is impossible not 
to wonder what sort of a school Dick could have been 
attending, if he found his present manner of life an 
agreeable change : 


There was a smart, active, good-natured boy, about 
ten or twelve years old, who, if ever ubiquity fell to 
mortal lot, possessed that property; he was every- 
where, doing everything for everybody, and apparently 
in at least three places at once. 

“Dick, take Mr. Smith some hot water!” 

“Dick, Mr. Jones wants his coat brushed!” 

“Dick, bring a light in the cabin!” 

“Dick, go and swab the deck!” 

“Dick, peel them ’taters for the cook!” 

“Dick, you lazy scoundrel, steward says you haven’t 
cleaned his knives!” 

“Dick, go and water the sheep!” (a whole flock 
formed part of the —-) 

“Dick, go and help reef topsails!”’ 

“Dick, feed the geese!” 

“Dick, take these bones to the dog!” 

The cry of “Dick! Dick! Dick!” resounded all day 
long, and poor Dick seemed really to execute all the 
multifarious orders given him, with the most un- 
flinching alacrity and good-humor. One day my 
husband inquired of the owner, if the ubiquitous 
Dick was an apprentice in the ship. 

“Why, no,” drawled forth the broad, burly person- 





Obach, the first er age ogg that came to the | 


age addressed, and then he added, with a slow smile 
overspreading and widening his ample countenance, 
“No, he aint a ’prentice; he’s a nevy o’ mine, as come 
aboard for a holiday!” 

Alas, for poor relations! 





AY 
| BRINGING UP DUCKS. 


An Englishman sojourning in India procured the 
eggs of a certain native duck, in whose peculiar hab- 
its he had become interested. These eggs he placed 
under two hens, and in due time the young ones— 
twenty-two of them—came out. So far all had gone 
well; but now his troubles began, for neither he nor 
the hens knew what to do next to keep the little 
brood alive. 


What to give them to eat? That was the question 
which every moment became more harrowing. They 
were born with a ravenous appetite; that was evi- 
dent from the way they rushed into their large flat 
pan of water, and began frantically to shovel with 
their beaks, and scratch the bottom with their sharp 
little claws. 

I put into the water everything that seemed, to my 
mind, suitable to a duck’s babies. Flour, pounded 
grain, finely chopped vegetables, minced sheep’s liver 








in front of the hen and look up into her face, appeal. 
ing for that help which, from ignorance of their 
wants, she was powerless to give. 

Sometimes one or more of the little creatures would 
dart, with extraordinary rapidity, to the top of the 
high, basket-like coop that was standing by, at which 
times the resemblance to ordinary ducks was reduced 
to a minimum. 

On the second day they became visibly weaker and 
lighter in weight, and soon some of them died from 
absolute starvation. It was really dreadful; but 
neither doctors, cooks nor sportsmen, who were all 
called in, could suggest any nutriment that had not 
been tried. Already there were eleven little fluffy 
corpses, and the others could not survive much longer. 
I was quite distracted, when a happy thought sud- 
denly struck my intelligent young friend Arthur. 

“Worms!” he said. ‘‘Worms are probably what 
they are trying to scratch up out of the ground.” 

To seize an old knife and rush to a hideous drain 
that I knew of at the back of the house was the 
work of an instant only. One of the largest worms 
on record was speedily unearthed, and dropped in 
the midst of the famished crew. 

It was delightful to see them pounce on it. There 
was no difficulty about the carving; each got hold 
and tugged till it got as much as it could swallow. 
From this time there was no trouble about raisi 
them, and some of them, I believe, are still alive an 
flourishing. 

ee 


THROWING THE BOOMERANG. 


The Australian blacks are as fond of throwing the 
boomerang, to see who is the best man, as some 
Americans, with more or less brains, are of shooting 
at glass balls thrown from a trap. Each man in 
boomerang contests appears with his favorite weapon. 
A line of spears is laid on the ground as a boundary. 
The thrower steps back from it a few paces, grasping 
his boomerang at one end with his right hand. 


He advances, raises his arm, with the elbow bent, 
above his head, and the convex edge of the weapon 
downwards. 

With a rapid, circular movement of the arm from 
left to right, he sends the boomerang on its course, 
with the concave edge in the direction of the line of 
flight at the moment of delivery. The weapon flies 
swiftly until it reaches its culminating point, seventy 
or eighty yards away, and twenty yards above the 
earth, where it flutters and hangs for an instant in 
the air. Then it spins back to the thrower, and falls 
within a few yardsof him. The palm is given to the 
thrower whose boomerang returns and falls the 
nearest to him. 

In this manner the boomerang is thrown when its 
object is a flying bird, so that if it misses its mark it 
shall return tothe thrower. The weapon is thrown 
differently, when used for fighting purposes. 

The thrower runs rapidly forward and delivering it 
at the level of his hip, makes it strike the ground on 
one of its horns, ten or twelve yards from him. The 
weapon then recochets, flies straight away for sixty 
yards, keeping a horizontal line three or four fect 
from the ground, and gradually rises until it is spent 
and falls to the earth. 

The English author, from whose book we have con- 
densed this description of a boomerang contest, also 
describes the nerve of a stalwart warrior who offered 
himself as a target to the boomerang throwers. 

Grasping a shield of light wood, two feet long, a 
foot wide, and four inches thick, he placed himself 
thirty paces from the boundary line of spears, and 
challenged any one to hit him. 

His assailants, standing the other side of the line, 
threw at him in rapid succession, but one at a time. 
He, watching them with a keen eye, avoided a hit, 
now by a slight movement of his body, and again by 
catching the boomerang on his shield. He was not 
hit even once. His nerve was marvellous, for ¢. blow 
from a boomerang either kills or wounds severely. 
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NOT QUITE SATISFIED. 


There are, and probably always will be, people who 
look persistently on the dark side. One of these was 
Uncle Jerome Saunders, who, for many years, had 
taken the Widow Creighton’s farm “at the halves.” 
Everything seemed to prosper under his hands. The 
fields seemed to grow more fertile, and to yield more 
abundant pasturage, and all the crops rioted in 
plenty, but still Uncle Jerome was not satisfied. 


“Farmin’ aint now what ’t used to be,” he grum- 
bled. ‘Things don’t go as they did. Farms are git- 
tin’ all run out.” 

Finally, there came a fall when nature outdid her- 
self. There was such a yield of apples as had not 
been seen for years; the potatoes were great, mealy 
fellows, and the corn seemed not to offer a worthless 


ear. 

“Well, I hope you're satisfied with the way things 
have come out this year, Uncle Jerome,” said Mrs. 
Creighton, as the two were one day taking account 
of their ripening store. 

“Pretty well, pretty well,” said the old gentleman, 
almost as dismally as ever. “I could ha’ mentioned 
things I’d ha’ liked different.” 

“Aren’t the apples as fine as ever you saw them?” 

“Wal, I s’pose they'll do.” 

“Now, Uncle Jerome, you know you can’t find fault 
with the potatoes. When were they ever bigger or 
better?” 

“T do’ know’s I can ezackly tell, but I aint purpared 
to say I never see sich taters afore.” 

“Now look at those pumpkins! The field is yellow 
with them, and there’s hardly room for another one 
on the ground. What fault can you find there?” 

Uncle Jerome looked severely critical. 

“There be a good passel on ’em,” he said at last; 
“but seems to me I have seen ’em yallerer!” 


—————— 
SHOPPING. 


This little sketch comes from the west coast ot 
Africa, but it reads surprisingly like a description of 
what may now and then be seen in Yankeeland. The 
parties are a negro shopkeeper and a pretty young 
negress of a customer: 


“Well, Miss Rebecca, how are you to-day?” his 
face beaming with pleasure and his eyes twinkling 
with suppressed mirth. 

“Very well, thank you, Mr. Johnson,” as she leans 
carelessly but gracefully with one elbow on a raised 
case on the counter, her countenance suffused with 
smiles. 

“It is very hot to-day, is it not? 
heat much?” 

“Yes, it is very hot,” she replies; and then they 
both burst out into a most delighted, infectious 
laughter, in the abundance of their spirits. 

“Well, now, Miss Rebecca,” when they have some- 
what recovered from this ebullition, ““what can I do 
for pn to-day?” 

“T want,” she begins reflectively (time is no object 
with these light-hearted natives), “I want —some 
flour. How much is it?” 

«“Threepence, miss,” trying to assume a serious air 
now that he is transacting business. 

“‘Threepence!” echoes the fair customer in much 
feigned astonishment, and raising her soft, musical 
voice a pitch higher. 

“Yes, miss, it is threepence. Times are bad, you 
know,” and having delivered himself of this depress- 
ing statement, he can no longer restrain his mirth, 
but bursts forth into a delighted giggle, in which the 
girl joins him with abandon, as though he had just 
said one of the most irresistibly funny things imagin- 





Do you feel the 


and blood, require such constant, minute care to ‘ The day was warm, the pool was tempting, so the 


og wriggled through the rails and sprang into the 
keep it presentable and in order, can we afford | water fo his doa. The hippo rose to the surface, 


were speedily presented, but all in vain. 
The — little things would now and then, as if 
moved by 


able. This is repeated with every article required, 
to what seems like a reckless waste of the shopkeep- 
a common instinct, suddenly form a group | er’s valuable time. 
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For the Companion. 
SNOW-SONG. 


Here I come! here I come! 
Fun and sport I’m bringing, 
And I hear from far and near 
Joyous welcome ringing! 
Here I come, a mighty band, 
Millions follow after! 
Oh, I am so glad to hear 
Children’s happy laughter! | 
Won’t I make the old 
earth white, 
Every nook and cor- 
ner! 
Won’t I send a shining 
host, 
Sailing down upon 
her! 
Quick! put on your 
boots and hats, 
Sleds and mittens! 
hurry! 
Don’t you see that I 
am in 
Something ofa flurry? 


Let the merry sport 
begin 

Shouting, sliding, 
singing! 


Gayly up and down the 
hill 
Send your glad notes 
ringing! 
Here I come! 
I come! 
All my army leading 
To your welcome warm 
and true, 
Gayly, gladly speed- 
ing. 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


here 


> 





For the Companion. 
STICKY. 


“We wanted to 
make some molasses 
candy. Mamma did- 
n’t like to let us, for 
Bridget was out, and 
there was no one to 
see to us, so she was 
afraid we’d burn our- 
selves ; but we coaxed, 
and she says she hates 
to say no to us little 
ones. 

“She told me_ to 
take a saucepan and 
fill it half full of mo- 
lasses. I thought it 
ought to be fuller than 
that, so 1 put it al- 
most full. 

“Papa had given us 
ten cents to buy some 
peanuts to put in the 
candy; so I put the 
molasses on the stove, 
and we all sat down 
to shell the peanuts. 

“When we were 
most done, I heard 
something go siz-z-z-z 
very loud, and we all 
jumped up, and it was 
the molasses boiling 
over. It was all over 
the stove. 

I was scared, but I 
took the long handle 
of the saucepan and 
carried it to the table. 
Then it didn’t boil 
over any more, but it 
spilled all the way, 
and we all stepped in 
it, and it was very 
sticky. 

‘And when we walked about the floor, that was 
very sticky too. And there was a dreadful smell 
and a dreadful smoke. 

“Mamma came down to see, and she saw, and 
she looked with her hands up. She said she 
couldn’t leave the baby again, and we must be 
careful and keep the molasses on the back of the 
stove. Then it didn’t boil over any more. 

‘‘When we all jumped up, the peanuts all fell 
down. When we picked them up, they were all 
sticky. The shells stuck to the nuts, but Tom 
said they wouldn’t show in the candy. 

‘‘We put the peanuts in, and tasted to see if it 
was done; but it burned us, and we all cried. 

“T took some in a saucer to ask mamma if 
it was done. 
stairs, but it was so dark there it didn’t show at 
all. Mamma said it wasn’t done, so we boiled it 
some more. 

“Then I got the big meat-dish and poured it all 
in. We set it out-doors to cool. We knew when 





| they didn’t show any. Tom made a long string 


| were all tired of working it, I went to papa’s desk 
| to get some nice white paper to put it on. 
| to ask Sister Laura for some thread, but she was | 


ssh were. \ 
lets tig dagain the wig 


I spilled it in the hall and on the | 





could drive him away. 

“It was very hard and it wouldn’t come off the | 
dish. Mamma had told me to put some butter on | 
the dish first, but I forgot it. I put some on then, | 
but it didn’t do a bit of good. 

“At last Tom got the hammer and hammered it. 
Then it broke all to pieees. The dish broke too. 

‘When we got the candy off the pieces, we 
| worked it to get it white. I dropped mine in the 
wood-box and got some little chips on it. They 
wouldn’t come off, but when I went on working it 


with his, and jumped the rope with it. 
“The candy didn’t get very white. When we 





I went 


out, soI hunted in her work-basket and got it my- 
self. I tied up some little parcels of the candy. 
“Then we took some to mamma and grand- | 


the house but what it’s sticky. 


| it was onal for Rover came and licked it before we | mother, and ie were very much obliged to us, 


indeed, but said they wouldn’t take it from us. 
“Tom has had to have his hair cut very short. 
Elsie cries every time her hair is combed. 
“Grandmother says she can’t step anywhere in 
Papa says all the 
paper in his desk is sticky. Sister Laura says all | 
the thread in her basket is sticky. Bridget says | 


everything everywhere is sticky. 


‘Mamma says we had better not make any more | 
molasses candy for a long time.” 
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EppIe was looking at a Harper’s Bazar that was | 
lying on the table. He was so quiet that his 
mother asked him what he was doing. 

“I’m reading,” he replied. 

“Reading about what?” she asked, as he did 


' not know his letters. 


“About the earthquake, mamma,” said Eddie, 
showing her a diagram of patterns. 
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For the Companion. 
| THE LITTLE OLD WOMAN THAT 
LIVED IN A SHOE. 

Willie had two tiny mice, with pretty pink eyes 
and snow-white fur. Uncle Jack gave them to 
him, with a cunning little cage for them to live in. 

There was a wheel on one side of this cage, 
which they would make spin around so fast that 
it would almost make your head swim to watch it. 

One morning, when Willie went to feed his pets, 
he gave such a howl of dismay that mamma came 
running from the nursery, where she was washing 
baby. 

“They’re gone! they’re gone!” wailed Willie. 

And sure enough, no trace of the pretty white 
mice could be found. 

Then the baby cried, and mamma went back to 
the nursery. 
| Soon she called Willie, and what do you think 

she had found ? 
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Baby’s red slippers lay in the corner by the crib, 
and in one of them Mrs. White Mouse was curled 
up with seven little babies, while Mr. White Mouse 
cuddled outside, and looked up at mamma with 
twinkling eyes. 


**There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 
She pow bs so many children she didn’t know what to 


shouted Willie, as he ran to fetch the little cage. 

Mr. White Mouse gave a little sqiftak of joy and 
ran into his house. 

Mamma made a nest of soft wool and put the 
little baby mice into it, and then, of course, Mrs. 
White Mouse was glad to go too. But how she 
did fuss and pull that wool about before she had 
it fixed to suit her! 

‘She wants the shoe! She wants the shoe!” said 
Willie, with a longing look at baby’s red slipper. 

‘And that’s just what she can’t have,” said 
mamma, as she put the slipper upon baby’s plump 
foot. 











And so Mrs. White Mouse couldn’t be “the old 
woman that lived in a shoe” any longer, but had 
to bring her babies up in the pretty cage, after all. 













































Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 


PUZZLE. 
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3. Thorn, horn, Hon., north, Thor, torn, ton, 0. 
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Tn distant sun or star, 


In earth or empty 
space, 

Throughout the ex- 
tended universe, 

For me there is no 
place. 


Divide me, and at once 

This moment gives me 
birth, 

This place contains me, 


an 


RHYMING 


5. If —— —— —— and 
find the need arose 
From——, my purse, 


THREE DROP-LETTER 


PUZZLES. 
l -e-p-r-. An 
animal. 
2.-i-u-e -a-t 


TOPSY-TURVEYGRAP. 
The following verse, 


restored to its 
form, is by Longiellow. 


“Naig dehsingnav eht 
ezirp eht si 

Gniusrup 
eht dna 
= eht ni si drawer 


Naiv ni si rovaedne 
on.” 


WORD 


‘ Witchcraft. 

. To confuse. 
3. Triangular end of 
a building. 

4. Lands surrounded 
by water. 
5. A trunk. 


intended 

In —— it ended. 

2. ———— —— hobby, 
of some 
other; 

Then, —— of it, haste 
to try another. 

3. Though ——, his love 


to 


the prisoner go. 
+. Do unto others 
you’d be —— —, 
You cannot go —— 
it, should you try. 


next time, I close. 


An officer in the 
army. 

3. -u-i-i-a-. 
taining to a city. 


Conundrums. 


Why should travellers 
be — with hand- 


cuffs ? 


are made for two wrists 
ates 


child Tike a letter set 
on fire? Itis Dlighted. 
Why 
remark that “Boston 
was the hub 3 the Uni- 
verse” especiall =f 

It was a capit 


Answers to Puzzles 


in Last Number. 


1. Weather, door, o’er, o’er, hear, whether, cold 
weather, ten, hand, other, grandmother. 
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I prove 
A thing 
worth. 
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H. A. G. 


3. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank | 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and | 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
. us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- | 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- | 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- | 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers | 
= send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own | 
risk. | 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this fs done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid | 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 
SALIVA. 


The saliva is a mixed fluid, secreted and poured 
into the mouth from no less than three clusters of 
glands—the parotid, under the ears, the submaxillary, 
near the ends of the lower jaws, and the sublingual, 
under the tongue. Still another secretion is poured 
from numerous separate glands throughout the mu- 
cous membrane which lines the cheeks. From one to 
two quarts of this mixed saliva is secreted daily. 

In former times it was supposed that the only use 
of saliva was to moisten the mouth and to aid in| 
swallowing the food. The most eminent physiolo- | 
gists looked on it as of no more value than pure | 
water. | 

The prevalent modern view is that it is one of the | 
digestive fluids, containing a powerful element which 
converts starch into sugar. It is believed that in | 
man this digestive element is contained mainly in the | 
parotid secretion. This secretion is not viscid, but 
clear and limpid. The submaxillary secretion is viscid, 
and the sublingual still more so. 

The fact that saliva—or rather its constituent ele- 
ment, called ptyalin—converts starch into sugar, has 
been proved by careful experiment. It has also | 
been shown iliat severe digestive disturbance results 
from a deficiency of saliva. 

There is one peculiar quality of saliva to be men- 
tioned, namely, that if a small quantity of it is intro- | 
duced into a large quantity of boiled starch, its power | 
will be at length arrested by its own product: sugar. | 
If, now, water be added, the action of the saliva will 
begin again, and so on indefinitely, by successive 
additions of water, until the whole is transformed. 

While the action of saliva will go on in the pres- 
ence of a weak acid, it is wholly arrested by a strong 
one. Hence its action in the stomach on starch-food 
is arrested within ten or twenty minutes by the in- 
creasing acidity of the gastric juice, and then the 
gastric juice begins its digestive action on flesh-food. 

Quite recently a German chemist has published re- 
sults of experiments which are believed to prove that 
saliva has another important function—that it assists 
the stomach to secrete the pepsin, the chief element 
in the gastric juice. Not that it simply stimulates 
the stomach to the production of its own secretion, 
but, as the Medical Record says, “actually assists in 
the complex process by which the active constituents 
of the gastric juice are formed. This work, at any 
rate, will emphasize the practical importance of the 
thorough mastication and insalivation of food.” 
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A STARRY TRIANGLE. 


A very brilliant star may be seen, early in the even- 
ing, about the middle of January, looming up above 
the south-eastern horizon. It is Sirius, in Canis 
Major, the largest and brightest star in the heavens. 

It is a sun, many hundred times larger than our 
sun, and has a companion star revolving around it 
which is a difficult object to find, even with large tele- 
scopes, on account of the overpowering brilliancy of 
the primary. 

A singularly beautiful star, the color of a rich 
topaz, is visible 26° north-west of Sirius. It is Betel- 
guese, in the shoulder of Orion, a variable star, shin- 
ing more brightly at some times than at others, and 
also a double star, for the telescope separates it into 
two stars, the larger of an orange color, and the 
smaller of a bluish tint. 

If the observer now turn his eye 26° north-east of 
Sirius, he will see a pale yellow star of the first mag- 
nitude, like the two other stars. It is Procyon, the 
only important star in Canis Minor. It is supposed, 
from some irregularities in the movement of Procyon, 
that, like Sirius, it has a companion, but the most 
powerful telescopes have thus far failed to detect it. 

Our starry triangle is now completed. It is equi- | 
lateral, the sides being about 26° in length, and its | 
angular points are marked by the three celestial | 
brilliants, Sirius, Betelguese and Procyon, stars of 
the first magnitude, but widely differing in color, size 
and lustre. 

We have pictured the triangle as it appears in the 
heavens in the early evenings of the middle of Janu- | 





| of the earth in her orbit, so that on February 9th, 


| one must take a buck, as well as a bull, by the horns. 
| But in this case, the emergency was needless, in its 


| or think of escape. 


| instead of striking his body, passed down on each 
| side of it. 


| jury, but his arms were lame for weeks after from 


ary. As the winter advances, the stars of which it is 
composed will rise four minutes earlier every even- 
ing, being carried westward by the eastward motion 


Sirius will be on the meridian at nine o’clock, while 
Betelguese and Procyon will be descending to the 
west. 

Every year, at the same season, the same picture 
of the stars is repeated, and the return of these 
bright winter stars to their places in the sky is as 
welco.ne to those who have learned to call them by 
their names, as is the presence of an old friend. 


—_——>—_——- 
BY THE HORNS. 


Several of the early residents of Norton, Mass., 
had parks of deer, which they kept for their own 
private use A “thrilling event” connected with one 
of these old deer parks proves that in an emergency 


origin. 

About the year 1792, Nathan Perry, afterwards Dr. 
Perry of North Bridgewater, then a youth some six- 
teen years old, was one day passing by the park, 
when he playfully reached his hand through the fence 
and took hold of one of the old buck’s horns, and, 
boy-like, for some time amused himself by teasing 
the animal. 

At length, the old buck got out of patience, broke 
away from his hold, and, quite unexpectedly, leaped 
over the fence seven or eight feet high, and made a 
furious attack upon young Perry, throwing him upon 
the ground. The youth was so taken by surprise, it 
all happened so quickly, that he had no time to run 


Very fortunately, the horns of the enraged deer, 


Before the animal could draw back or 
gather himself for another attack, Nathan grasped 
the horns of the old fellow and, holding on for dear 
life, roared for help. 

In a short time, two of his brothers, with one of 
Judge Leonard’s workmen, came to his rescue and 
drove the savage old buck away. Young Perry got | 
out of his perilous position without permanent in- 


the strain of holding the buck. 
—_—__——_ 
TOO GOOD. 


a 
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For Coughs, Colds and Consumption, use Vege- 
table Pulmonary Balsam. Cutler Bros., Boston, Mass. 


——>—_——_ 
All Spring Rollers are perfect that have the name 
of Stewart Hartshorn on label. [Ade. 


Sold every- 

[Adv, 
HENLEY'S 
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MONARCH 


all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 


Patented July %, 1885; May 18, 1886; August 3, 1886. 

The only practical machine in use that makes the fence 
in the field wherever wanted; makes the best, strongest. 
and most durable fence for general use and farm ‘and 
stock purposes; weaves any size picket and any size 
wire, The fence will turn all stock without injury to 
same. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

M. C. HENLEY, Sole Manufacturer. 

Factory, 523 to 533 North Ith Street, Richmond, Ind. 
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THE DINGEE & CON. 









A dog fancier declares that a watch-dog is of no use 
to a lady, because if he barks and arouses her, she is 
more frightened than is the burglar; while a dog 
that will attack without barking is sure not to be a 
social companion, such as a lady likes to have in her 
boudoir. 


“IT once sold a fine bull terrier to an elderly lady, 
who, distrusting servants, and living all alone in her 
house, thought she needed such a protector. Comin, 
down to light the fire one morning, she was horrifie 
to find her dog grimly watching a burly ruffian in the | 
kitchen. 

«<«If you please, marm,’ said the man, touching his 
cap as she entered; ‘I aint took nothin’ yet. That | 
’ere wild beast o’ yourn would a tore me to small 
bits if I had. He’s been a-keepin’ his eye on me, 
marm, and if I’d stirred a step, he’d a been at me, 
I’ve put ina most uncommon nasty night, marm, and 
I do Tapes you won’t be hard on me.’ } 

“She was not hard upon him. She gave him his 
breakfast, and allowed him to go unmolested. Then 
she came round to my place with the dog, and sold 
him back to me at half price, saying that if I had | 
told her he was so remorseless a brute, she would 
never have allowed him in her house at all.” 


—— 
TO DUBLIN. 


An Irishman may be trusted to “keep up the inter- 
est” of any occasion. Place him in the most doleful 
situation, and he will do his best to make it lively. 
The following incident, illustrating that truism, 
comes from “Life in the Confederate Army” : 


During the war, several Confederate regiments 
were ordered to march, although none of the privates 
knew their destination. When they set out, the road | 
was narrow, and the captain in command of one reg- 
iment gave the order: 

“By doubling ! Right face! Forward, march!” 

“To Dublin!” shouted an Irishman in the ranks. 
“Arrah, good luck, me boys! We’re going to Dublin! 
Sure, the gineral has found out the right place to go 
to at last!’ 

“Where do you say we’re going?” called two or 
three voices. 

“To Dublin, don’t ye hear?” 

a still, you bog-trotter!” 

“Ah ha, me boys!” continued Tim. “When yez 
gets to Dublin, it*ll be you will be the foreigners 
there, and it’ll be me that’ll be the native American !” 


a 
HIS PRIDE. 


There comes a time in the life of every boy who 
“lives among folks” when his pride revolts from 
patched boots and clothing made up of “‘pa’s old 
duds.” That point seems to have been reached in 
the following case : 


Mrs. Hopkins had been making shirts for little 
Ned, and when she reached the end of her “set,” it 
was to find that she lacked an arm for one garment, 
and had no cloth wherewith to make it. 

“Ned,” she said to the little boy, “‘go to the store, 
please, and ask for a yard of cloth like this.” 

Ned departed, whistling, and presently returned, 
without the cloth. 

“Why didn’t you get it?” asked his mother. 

“They hadn’t any exactly like it,” quoth Ned. 

“Well, why didn’t you get the next best? Hadn’t 
7 anything it would do to use with this?” 

**Yes’m, so they said; but do you suppose,” queried 
the youthful stickler for propriety, “that I am going 
about with one ‘Fruit of the Loom’ arm, ont one 
‘Pride of the West’?” 


—_—_——_—__—_. 
FREE SPEECH. 


Foreigners do not always grasp readily the idea of 
American institutions. An Irishman who had re- 
cently arrived in the country, seeing a crowd assem- 
bled about the door of a public hall, attempted to 
push his way in. 


“Ticket !’? demanded the door-keeper. 

“Ticket nothin’! I’m goin’ to the show!” was the 
contemptuous retort. 

“Can't get in *thout payin’ two dollars!” 

At this the “alien” became so excited that the 
assistance of the police was called in. As the new 
comer moved reluctantly along, he was heard to 
mutter : 

«°N’ this is the country of freedom ’n’ free speech! 
gees speech is it, whin ye haf to pay two dollars to 

sten? 

——_>——__—_ 


ONE day some school-children were having an ob- 
ject-lesson on the blue heron. The teacher called 
attention to its small tail, saying, “The bird has no 
tail to speak of.” Next day, she asked the class to 
write a description of the bird, and one little Ger- 
man girl thus concluded her essay, “The blue heron 
has a tail, but it must not be talked about.” 
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Sizes: 3 to 12 Feet. 

Don’t be deceived by worthless imitations. 
Genuine bear Trade-Mark, have Steel Clod 
Crushers, Double Flexible Gang Bars, and 
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For the Companion. 


HOW SISK WAS TRAPPED. 


Just upon the flanks of the Blue Ridge Moun- | 
tains, near their culminating point in North Caro- 
lina, is found the wildest and most picturesque 
scenery east of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 
Here the Linville River, rising upon ‘‘Grandfather 
Mountain,” has torn a gateway through the bar- 
riers of the outlying hills, a thousand feet deep 
and many miles long. Within this gorgt, great 
jagged boulders lie scattered among the weather- 
carved natural ‘‘castles”; while on both sides of 
the gorge dense forests and tangled thickets of 
laurel extend back for miles into the mountains. 

Here the shriek of the locomotive has never 
been heard. From far below comes up the solemn 
roar of Linville Falls. Ravens croak among the 
cliffs, eagles still circle about the high peaks, and ' 
wild animals hold undisputed possession of 
forest and cafion. 

At the lower end of the gorge and just upon 
the brink of its high wall, rises Table-Rock 
Mountain, the most imposing object in all this 
wild landscape. The ‘‘*Rock” proper is several 
hundred feet high and springs abruptly from 
the shoulders of the mountain, two thousand 
feet above the bed of the river. Three of its 
sides are sheer precipices, the other is practica- 
ble by a steep, tortuous path. 

But the most peculiar feature of this sharp 
pinnacle, is a very narrow rift which extends 
almost through its entire breadth. One might 
fancy that the scimetar of some angry mountain 
manitou had mistaken this towering mountain 
for the head of a rebellious Titan, and cleft it 
open from top to base. This deep, dark chasm 
is known as the ‘‘cellar.” 

A daring climber may descend into it by the 
ragged ledge at the inner end, and then 
through the narrow passage, find exit out upon 
the shoulder of the mountain. Yet in many 
places the rift is but three or four feet in width. 

It was in this ‘‘cellar” during the autumn of 
1883, that an old mountaineer, named Sisk, met 
with an adventure which came near costing 
him his life. 

In November the writer, with a party of 
topographers, was in camp at the foot of the 
mountain, upon the edge of the cafion. Before 
entering the wilderness we had employed this 
man, Sisk, as a guide. He was, as he styled 
himself, “the unanimous pilot of all them 
hills.” For years his chie occupation had been 
guiding tourists up the mountain and through 
the tangled laurel thickets to the great falls at 
the head of the cafion; but, unlike most of the 
mountaineers of this section, Sisk was no hunter. 
Occasionally he trapped a covey of wild turkeys 
along the river bottom, or shot a deer that had 
ventured out of the woods to graze among his 
cattle, but bears and panthers were his par- 
ticular aversion and terror. 

“T aint never kilt a bar,” he said, ‘‘an’ I aint 
hankerin’ arter’em nuther. I’m like a mule— 
run ef I jis’ smell the varmint’s track.” 

One morning, while in our service, he had 
been ordered up to Table Rock, to erect a 
“signal” for our triangulation. 

“T don’t want narry a rifle,” he replied, to 
a friendly suggestion, as he was starting off 
with axe on shoulder. “I aint huntin’ varmints, 
an’ ef any o’ them wants me, they’d better keep | 
in good runnin’ order.” 

He made the toilsome climb to the summit, and 
after erecting a tripod of the stunted firs, as di- 
rected, lay down on the rocks in the shade, to eat 
his dinner and rest before returning. 

It was a beautiful day of late autumn. The 
mountains were yet glowing with the rich colors 
of the maple, and the whole wide landscape was 
bathed in the soft haze of Indian summer. The 
old man lay watching the blue smoke as it curled 
up from the cabins in the valley, and listening to 
the roar of the falls rising monotonously from the 
great cajion below. 

Near by, the stony face of the old Grandfather 
Mountain was thrust up through the clouds; and 
far away to the eastward stretched the farm-dotted 
plain, till it blended with the azure; but presently 
the sound of the river grew faint and the land- 
scape faded dreamily away, as the old man, hot 
and tired from his climb, fell asleep. 

He had probably been sleeping for an hour or 
more when he was wakened by a cold touch on 
his hand! His arm was behind him and he could 
not see what had touched it, but instantly think- 
ing of rattlesnakes, he lay still, knowing the rep- 
tile would crawl away if he did not move; buta 
moment later, a bear’s black, shaggy head bent 
over him, and its cold nose touched his cheek. The 
old man’s heart gave a great leap, and his hair 
almost raised his fur cap from his head ; but either 

from fear or because he did not know what else to 
do, he lay quiet, and scarcely dared to breathe ! 

The bear walked round in front of him, evi- 





its “find.” It would approach cautiously, sniff | 


for a moment, and then draw off and squat upon | 
its haunches as if trying to decide what the game 
was. 

It repeated this manceuvre several times, when | 
on moving around it brushed against one leg of | 
the tripod and tumbled downa great bough of the 
fir which Sisk had placed in the forks above to 
make the signal. 

The brush fell plump upon the bear’s back. 
Startled by this unexpected attack from above, it 
backed off suddenly, growled and showed its 
teeth. 

Sisk meantime had been enduring an agony of 


| terror, expecting each moment to feel the sharp 
| teeth seize him, and yet fearing to move. 


But he had seen the brush fall and marked the 


| bear’s hasty retreat; and now his sense of humor 
| got the better of his fear, and he roared outa loud 


“haw-haw !’”” The bear responded with a still more 


savage growl, and the spell being now broken, | 


Sisk leaped to his feet and ran. 

He gained the further end of the rock where it 
was lowest and where there was a natural path, 
and without a moment’s pause bounded down the 
steep side — in headlong flight — 
when what should he land 
upon at the foot 
the old bear’s 
had _ evidently 









cubs! The bear 
clambered up here 


of the boulder but | 


worked his way on for thirty or forty feet, clamber- 
| ing over rocks. Turning then, he saw to his horror 
| the bear had followed him round and was boldly 
| coming in after him! 
| Seeing that it would be impossible to retreat 
{much further, Sisk now climbed upon a large 
| Stone which lay in the cleft, and determined to 
| make a stand with his knife; but having got on 
| the stone, he caught sight of a niche or shelf in 
| the rocky wall, six or seven feet over the stone, and 
|summoning all his strength, managed to draw 
himself upon it and out of the bear’s reach. 
| The beast came forward to the boulder, but 
| could get no further. At first he tried to clamber 
up to Sisk’s perch, but after tumbling back several 
| times, became quiet and sat watching him. Mean- 
| time the cubs came whining to the outer end of 
the cleft. 

Evening was drawing on, and Sisk, exhausted 
from his exciting run, with no prospect of imme- 
diate escape, tried to compose himself on the ledge 
| for the night; but, turn as he might, he found it 

impossible to get comfortable. The niche was not 
| long enough for him to lie down upon, nor broad 
enough to make a comfortable seat. There was 
nothing he could do but cling on and wait for the 
bear to go away. 

All night long he remained there in a half stoop- 
ing position. It was a damp place too; water 








slime patches on the walls. It was a tiresome 
strain upon both muscles and nerves, and had not 
an occasional cranny afforded him a moment’s 
rest, he could never have sustained himself. 

He had worked upward for a distance of about 
thirty feet, and his task was becoming a little 
easier, owing to more frequent cracks and projec- 
tions on the wall, when, just as he was beginning 
to take heart, a large ‘‘scale” of rock on which he 
was resting his weight gave way, and down he 
went with the rock into the chasm! 

The bear was directly below, and first the heavy 
sheet of stone and then the mountaineer fell plump 
on her! Her hideous yelp made the whole ‘‘cellar” 
echo! Though badly grazed, and bruised some- 
what, Sisk fortunately broke none of his bones, 
and terrified by the bear’s unearthly yell he scram- 
bled to his feet and dashed out of the rift, kick- 
ing over the cubs as he ran! From the noises 
behind he felt sure that the old bear was pursuing, 
and he bounded down the mountain-side towards 
our camp. 

We had been searching for him all day; for 
when he failed to return the previous evening, we 
knew that some mischance had befallen him. His 
axe and cap were found upon the rocks under the 
signal; but though we had searched for him along 
the foot of the ‘‘Table,” and among the ‘‘chim- 
neys” in the cafion, no one had thought to look in 





| drops trickled over him and dripped from the 









TABLE-ROCK. 


| for a look around, perhaps for food, and left her 


cubs in this apparently safe place. The babies 
had curled themselves up like little puppies and 
gone to sleep in the sunshine. 

When Sisk landed among them they set up a 
frightened crying, and then in an instant the old 
man heard the claws of the mother bear scratch- 
ing the rocks behind him. 

He started to run again, when his foot tripped, 
and, falling, he rolled over and over, down amidst 
brush and boulders. 

Had he not fallen in with the cubs, it is proba- 
ble there would have been no trouble with the old 
bear; for bears in these mountains rarely attack 
aman unless they are first molested, or think 
themselves in danger; but the cries of the little 
beasts had brought the old mother after him, and 
as he glanced back he was again filled with horror 
to see her coming down the slope of the “table” at 
a lumbering gallop. It is surprising how rapidly 
bears can move, notwithstanding their awkward, 
shuffling motion. 

When Sisk looked around he saw that fast as he 
had run the old bear would overtake him. He 
cast his eye about for a tree; but the stunted firs 
upon the mountain would scarcely sustain his 
weight. 

Then he thought of the “cellar.” By this time 
he was near the shoulder of the mountain, whence 
he could run round to the entrance of the great 
vift. It was a dangerous hole to enter, at best; 
but hoping to throw the bear off his track, Sisk 


om his left, and running along darted into it, and 








dently uncertain as to the nature or condition of 


doubled rapidly round the angle of the precipice, | 





walls above 
him. Through 
the long hours 
of darkness he 
could 
ally hear the old 
bear snuff and 
her claw scratch 
and the rocks 
rattle as 
moved about. 
When morning at last 
dawned there were three pair | 
of eyes hungrily watching | 





cubs had come in and joined | 
the old bear in the “cellar.” 

The situation now began to 
look serious, for the old 


intention of raising the siege. 
It had turned cold’ during the 
night too, and the mountaineer shiv- 
ered, and was ravenously hungry. 


means of escape. Above him towered the 
rough walls of the crevice, showing between 
them, high overhead, a bar of light, and thirty 
or forty yards away, he could look out through 
the rift upon the yellow shoulder of the mountain. 
He calculated his chances of being found. It 
was not probable that any one would be on Table 
Rock at that season of the year, and even if any 
one were to come, the chances were against his 
being discovered in that dark hole. He handled 
his knife, and thought of attacking the bear; but 
his innate fear of “bars” withheld him from an 
encounter. 
Allthat day he sat crouched upon the chalt, wet, 
cold, and hungry. Occasionally the bea 





would begin to hope the siege was over; but at 
the least movement on his part, she would rush 
back. 


guide wondered what was to become of him. His 
eyes roved up the narrow walls above his head, 


Then the thought of climbing up between them 
crossed his mind. For many feet upward there 
were no projections and few crevices, but might he 
not press firmly against both sides, and thus sus- 
tain himself while working his way upward ? 

The rock was slippery with moss and trickling 
water, and he knew that it was a hazardous un- 
dertaking; but it seemed to be the only chance. 
Determined to make the effort, he leaned over and 
pressed his hands against the opposite wall; then 
| moving one foot at a time, he carefully and slowly 
| crept up. 

From directly beneath, the bear watched his 
|movements narrowly. Inch by inch he raised 





though the cleft was but a track, scarcely six feet | himself higher, pressing with hands and feet upon 
wide, and in some places not so wide as that, he | both sides, and avoiding as much as possible the 








occasion- | 


she | 


him, instead of one; for the | 


creature seemed to have no | 


He began to look about desperately for some | 


walk toward the open end of the cleft, and ‘Sisk | 


The day was waning again, and the wretched | 


and yet again he marked how close they were. | 


the ‘‘cellar.” 

On our way back to camp, after our fruitless 
search, we suddenly heard his shouts, and a 
moment later saw him leaping down the 
mountain like a wild goat. 

“Help! Help! Shoot her!” he vociferated. 

But there was nothing in pursuit of him. 

It was too dark then to ascend the mountain; 
but the next morning we found the bear lying 
in the cleft partially beneath the sheet of rock, 
dead of a broken back! The cubs escaped us 
into the laurel. 

Sisk did not recover from his scare for some 
weeks, and, in fact, would never venture out of 
camp afterwards unless well armed. 

Joun W. Hays. 





BOYHOOD. 


Ah, then how sweetly closed those c rowde d days! 
The minutes parting one by one, like rays 
That fade upon a summer’s eve. 
But, oh, what charm or magic numbers 
Can give me back the ge ntle slumbers 
Those weary, happy days did leave? 
When by my bed fi saw my mother kneel, 
And with her blessing took her nightly kiss; 
Whatever time destroys, he cannot this— 
F’en now that nameless kiss I feel. 
— Washington Allston. 


—+or—— 











For the Companion. 


A CHRISTMAS-PIE. 


There was a mighty gathering of the colored 
| folks near Carencro, in Louisiana. There were 
}not so many of them as in other sections, but 
| Christmas was drawing near, the crops had been 
fine, the prices fair, the health of the parish excel- 
| lent, and even old Granddaddy Bush, the patri- 
larch of te settlement, “nigh onter a hundred 

years old,” as they proudly said, had been strong 
| enough that fall to help gather in the ‘corn crap.” 
| But within the last few weeks granddaddy was 
in trouble. His only child, out of a large family 
| whom he had lost, died; and, as she was a widow 
and without relatives, her five children had come 
upon the old man, who was partially dependent 
upon friends and neighbors for his own support. 

I say partially, for he had a fine independence 
of spirit, which neither extreme age nor poverty 
had daunted. He helped to support himself by 
awveaving mats for the white folks, and shuck col- 
lars for the working mules and horses. He was 
something of a cobbler too, and mended shoes 
for the settlement. 

But his cup overflowed with the arrival of the 
| five orphans, the eldest not yet thirteen. 

‘De good Lawd, He knows I don’t begrudge de 
crust,” he sighed; “‘but whar, I axes you, is crust 
and crumb ter come from? Five on ’em, and 
not’in’ ter do till dey plants de next crap? Well, 
it’s jest sure and sartain I didn’t bring de trouble 
on my own pore shoulders, and if de Lawd done 
it, I reckon He kin lift it in His own way.” 

So in his simple faith the old man was comforted, 
and shared his scanty food with the children, by 
| neither word nor look making them feel them- 

selves intruders. 

Sometimes they had nothing to eat but lye hom- 
iny—“saccameté” as the Indians call it, from 
whom its preparation was learned. 
| “Monst’ous no’rishin’ food, chilluns,” the old 
man would say ; “‘and tank de Lawd it aint gwine 
ter fail us so long as dere’s a handful ob corn in de 
settlement. It minds me p'intedly ob de manna 
in de wil’erness.” 

But to return to the meeting. The colored peo- 
ple of the settlement being all friendly with each 
other, had decided to give what they called ‘a 
union Christmas-dinner.” That is, a dinner to 
which each would contribute, to be eaten in Judge 
Regan’s long cotton-gin, which would seat, at 
least, forty guests. The children could eat any- 
where. 

Each was required to say what he or she would 
contribute, and “‘Brudder Ames,” the preacher, 
who could both read and write, took down the 
list of donations. Pigs, mutton, beef, turkies, 
chickens, game, eggs, and materials for cakes and 
pies had been contributed, only granddaddy re- 
maining silent. He rose to his feet, supporting 
himself by his stick. 
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‘“‘Brudder Ames,”’ he said, in a tremulous voice, 
“]’se got not’in’ to gib ter de Christmiss-dinner but 
lye hominy, and I reckon you aint got no use fur 
dat. I’se got chilluns enuff,” with a little nervous 
laugh; “but you can’t eat ’em, and dey aint no 
use ter nobody but me.” 

“JT should think they wouldn’t be much use to 
you, old man,” Judge Regan said, as he entered 
the gin-house where the meeting was held. ‘Un- 
less it’s to show you how much trouble can be piled 
upon an old head. I wonder you don’t scatter 
them, give them to different people, who would be 
willing to take them. You're entirely too old and 
infirm for such a charge.” 

‘““Marse Regan,” said the old man solemnly; 
“De good Marster sont me dem orphins, ’stead ob 
sendin’ ’em ter rich folks wot has plenty and ter 
spar’. He’s knocked at my dore often, and brung 
me blessin’s; and do you reckon I’m gwine to shut 
it now caze He gibs me a cross ter bar? No, sir. 
I say, ‘Thanky, Marster!’ fur ebry ting He sends 
his ole nigger.” 

Judge Regan smiled kindly, and put his hand 
on the old man’s shoulder. 

“You're right, old man,” he said; “but you 
must have your partin the Christmas feast. Come 
to the house, and I'll give you the fat pig I in- 
tended sending you Christmas morning.” 

‘““You was always good ter me, Marse Regan,” 
granddaddy said, with a grateful look in his eyes. 

“Brothers and sisters,” called out the preacher. 
“There’s one p’int I want to bring before you. We 
must have a Christmas-pie, a monstrous pie, and 
every one of us must give somethin’ for it. Birds, 
ducks, chickens, or meat, only all must help. 
We'll call it the pie of brotherly love, and jine 
hands and hearts over it.” 

Judge Regan laughed heartily over this novel 
idea, but when the meeting broke up, he called the 
preacher aside, and they had a long, private con- 
ference. 

The three weeks before Christmas were spent by 
the settlement in a fever of repressed excitement. 
The children gathered nuts and sold them in the 
neighboring town of Carencro, the women washed 
an extra quantity of clothes for their customers, 
and even old, decrepit crones, who had not worked 
for years, dyed yarn and knit socks, which found 
a ready sale at all the country stores. One spirit 
seemed to animate all those dusky forms, and 
Judge Regan, riding through the settlement, would 
smile approvingly at the busy scene. 

“The, called the race idle and shiftless,” he 
murmured to himself; “but give them a motive, 
even if it’s a matter of sentiment; a motive high 
enough to lift them above selfishness, and they 
will work harder than any people on the face of 
the earth.” 

It was a beautiful Christmas, neither too cold 
nor too warm, and seemed specially made for the 
occasion. The long cotton-shed where the feast 
was spread was decorated with green boughs, and 
there was room at the table for the large children. | 
The young ones were placed at corner tables, 
where they would be out of the way; but the 
great pie was the wonder of all eyes, and it was 
whispered around, that the side of Judge Regan’s 
big brick oven had been taken down to admit it. 

‘‘Dey says as how de top crust was baked sep’- 
rate,” whispered one woman to another; ‘‘so as 
not ter spile de tings, you know; but it beats me 
ter see how big it is.” 
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PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


‘“‘Hush,” whispered the other warningly ; ‘‘Brud- 
der Ames is gwine to ax a blessin’.” 

“Brudder Ames” did it impressively, his face 
beaming with delight. 

Granddaddy had been given the seat of honor | 
at the head of the table, and looked like a beati- 
fied, black saint, his benign eyes resting kindly on | 


| voice. 
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lifted off the top of the pie. He put in his hand, | 
and drew out a warm suit of woollen clothes, 
which he laid before astounded granddaddy. 
Other articles followed, and then came a clatter of 
silver, as dollars, half-dollars, dimes, and nickels 
were brought up. 

“This is a good pie, granddaddy,” he called out ; 
“and its all for you. The judge gave the clothes | 
and five dollars, and every man, woman, and | 
child in this settlement has helped. Even the 
babies have given nickles. 

‘“‘There’s more than thirty dollars there. Grand- | 
daddy, it’s not that it’s a rich present to look at, 


| but it’s a token of brotherly love, and that’s the | 


richest thing I know of in this world. Our folks, | 
poor and needy themselves, have given with a full 
heart. You helped us all you could when you | 
was well and strong, and the people say you help 
‘em now mightily by bein’ so patient and so faith- 
ful in takin’ all things for good. We’re all your 
children here in the spirit if not in the flesh. God | 
bless you, we all say.” 





“I can recommend that rice to you,” said his 
neighbor, Sefvet Pasha, a great dignitary of the 
Court. ‘In the first place it is an admirable dish, 
in the preparation of which the Khedive’s cook 
excels. Secondly, it is probably the most expen- | 


| sive dish ever set before anybody since the days of 


Heliogabalus. Every grain of that rice costs a 
louis. I appraise your consumption of it at fifty 
pounds a mouthful.” 

tes ae 


For the Companion. 


A GOOD, CHEAP HOUSE. 
For a Young Couple of Limited Means. 


A young man with a good wife, a strong arm, a 
stout heart, and a clear head, is so favored by fortune 
already, that it seems unreasonable for him to ask 
for more, but if he desires to add worldly goods to 
his possessions, he has only to be industrious in his 
pursuits and very prudent in his expenditures. 

To this end, one of the best moves he can make is 

















AN INEXPENSI 


The old man did not speak. His head had fallen 


| on his breast, and the tears were rolling down his 
| cheeks. 


Judge Regan, who had entered during the 
last few minutes, laid his hand gently on his 
shoulder. 

“Old man,” he said, ‘“‘haven’t you a word for | 
your kind friends here? It’s a great thing to be so | 
loved and respected, isn’t it? when one is old and 
helpless. Come, rouse up and say a word!” | 

Granddaddy looked up, his eyes shining with | 
strange light. 

“Is dat you, Marse Regal,” he said, in a broken 
‘Wot did I tell you, sir? My Marster | 
has knocked agin, and behold de blessin’ He has | 
sont his servant! Whar’s de cross ?” | 

He raised himself to his feet, still trembling like | 
an aspen, and stretched out his arms as if in ben- | 
ediction. | 

“My chilluns,” he said distinctly ; “I can’t talk | 
now, but God bless you all. Brudderly love is 
good and sweet to my old heart, and wen I go 
home I'll tell de Marster wot you has been ter me. 
I can talk ter Him, and He’ll onderstand. Yes, 
when I go home, when I go—” 

As he uttered these last words, he 
sank slowly back on his seat. His 
Ty 0" friends ran to him, but he had al- | 


ot 


Ps * ready gone home in the most blissful 


moment of his blameless life. The | 

happy excitement had blown out the 
flickering flame of life 
which was already sink- 

ing in the socket. | 

Such a death 

was not a sad 

one. It invest- 
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VE COTTAGE. 


to buy or build a house like that illustrated in this 
article, with the purpose of living on one floor and | 
letting the other. Three rooms are easily furnished, 
and they are ample for two people who desire com. | 


| fort and their own society more than mere show. 


Ample closets and conveniences are provided, as 
shown by the plans, and even a “guest-chamber”’ is 
available by having a sofa-bed in the parlor. The 
parlor may be used as a dining-room also, when there 
is company. Ordinarily, the living-room will serve 
as kitchen and dining-room. This room has special 
ventilation to carry away the cooking odors. 

There is something charming in the picture of the 
young husband returning to his bride after a day of 
honest toil, and sharing the food that she has pre- 
pared. It is less labor for her to serve the meal 
where it is prepared, and he has a tender apprecia- 
tion of everything that saves her from unnecessary 
trouble. 

Sharp appetites need no separate dining-room, es- 
pecially when love presides at the table. When the | 
meal is over and the evening lamp is lighted, what 
need, indeed, is there for a separate sitting-room, if 
this living-room is warm, clean, and comfortable ? 

One floor of this house is certainly large enough 
for two persons, at the commencement 
of their married life; by renting the 


Materials: Foundations, wood posts. First and second 
stories, pine-siding. Gables, shingled. is 

Cost: $1,300 in the vicinity of New York City in the 
autumn of 1887. 

Special features: Designed to afford a complete 
suite of apartments for each of two small families, 
or both floors can be used for one family, as preferred. 
Each floor gives a parlor, living-room, bed-room, and 
the appurtenances that are necessary for comfort and 
convenience, such as sink, pump, ete. 

There is no cellar. When the completeness of the 
accommodations is considered, it will be seen that a 
cellar is unnecessary, except for storage purposes. 
As to health, any other than a good cellar is a posi- 
tive source of danger. A good site where there is 
natural drainage, the house well set up from the 
ground and no cellar, should be the rule for low-cost 
cottages. 

As to the security of wood posts for foundations, 
there is no question. Properly set, they will not 
decay. Some of the largest mills and factories in the 
country have stood for years on wooden posts. 

The floor of the first story is well protected from 
cold, by being underlaid with heavy paper; the foun- 
dations are inclosed above ground with boards. 

The first and second floors have separate entrances 
at the front, as will be seen by examining the floor 
plan. The two doors closed present the appearance 
of alarge, double entrance-door. When the house is 
occupied by two families, the door connecting the 
two entrance-halls is kept bolted; when occupied by 
one family, the front entrance-door for the second 
floor is permanently closed, and the door between the 
hallways is removed. Both floors afford the same 
accomodation. The second floor has a private back 
stairway leading to its own private back porch. 

A convenient space is provided for an ice-box; 
without an ice-box, a cellar would be a necessity. 

For each floor, entered from the back porches, is 
an earth closet, the cleanest and healthiest arrange- 
ment for the purpose intended that has ever been 
devised. 

Beyond the porch and earth closets, is a low exten- 
sion to accommodate an oil barrel and to hold a ton 
of coal, one for each floor. Kerosene oil is a cheap 
and good fuel, when burned in one of the recently in- 
vented “cartridges.” Buying it by the barrel, pro- 
vides very inexpensive fuel and lights. 

The pumps are connected with a driven well, or 
with a large cistern. The water from the sinks is 
carried through drain-pipes to a cesspool in the back 
yard. 

The living-rooms are wainscotted with beaded ceil 
ing boards to a height of three feet, and are provided 
with a ventilating flue and registers, which carry off 
much of the heat, steam, and odors that arise from 
cooking. The halls are wainscotted and all the closets 
ceiled with boards. 

The attic space is well-ventilated to insure the cool- 
ness of the upper rooms in summer. 

A good cellar under the whole house, with stone 
walls, would cost two hundred dollars, with possibili- 
ties of some further cost for drainage to insure 
against damp. 

The distinctive features of this design may be 
summarized as follows: It accomodates two small 
families each with complete housekeeping apart- 
ments, and neither intrudes on the other; the whole 
house is equally available for the use of one family, 
without alteration, except the removal of one sink 
and taking down a light partition on the back porch. 

It presents a fine appearance, and its attractive- 
ness may be much increased by the exercise of good 
taste in painting. The specifications call for good 
work:aanship and the best materials; built almost 
anywhere, except in a swamp, it is a healthy house, 
much safer than the usual low-cost house with an 
undrained and badly built cellar; finally, it gives 
unusual value for the amount expended. 

The estimate is not mere guess work, but has been 





other floor, they will materially add to 
their income. Ten dollars a month rent 
can be had for one floor, in most places; 
therefore, this design provides a home 
for the owner, and in addition, a fair 
interest on the whole investment. , 

“But why not give us a five hundred 
dollar design,” says one, 
“which would come within 
our means?” Because it is 
impossible, with any amount 
much less than thirteen hun- 
dred dollars, to provide for the 
size, the good appearance and S 
the conveniences that are nec- » 
essary. It is folly to build a 
“shanty” devoid of every con- 
venience. This design, in size 
and appearance, will compare 
favorably with the houses of 
any neighborhood, be they 
never so fine. 

The recourse for those who have less than fifteen 
hundred dollars, that is, thirteen hundred dollars for 














| the house, and say, two hundred dollars for the lot, is 


| to pay a part and give a mortgage for the rest of the 


— +r a | 
COSTLY RICE. 


“Fancy farming” is an expensive luxury, though | 


the faces of his friends. The feast progressed | it does provide the farmer with pure milk, rich | 
merrily, and towards the close, the preacher, who | cream, corn fresh from the stalk, cucumbers with 
sat on granddaddy’s right, motioned to have the | the dew of the morning on them, and potatoes 
pie pushed to him. | redolent of the soil; but the farmer has to pay 

“We will now, brethren, purceed to dissect the | dearly for the new sensations his palate receives. | 
pie of brotherly love,” he said, with a joyous | Each potato costs him, perhaps, ten cents, and | 
laugh. | every ear of corn twenty cents; and not a cucum- | 

‘‘We has had so many good tings ter eat, Brud- | ber is grown for less than twenty-five cents. 
der Ames,” said granddaddy ; ‘don’t you tink it’ll| Ismail Pasha, the deposed Khedive, once did a | 
be gluttony ter cut dat pie, when all dis food is | little “fancy farming,” and among other cereals | 
left? Let’s lebe it fur anoder time, when we’re | grew the most costly rice in the world. An Eng- | 
hongry.” | lish correspondent once breakfasted at the Ahd- 

“No, granddaddy,” he cried, with a laugh; | deen palace, when a number of foreign guests 
“this pie won’t keep, sure. Don’t be feard that | were present. 


purchase money. Any friendly business man will 
explain how this is done. 


To the uninitiated, the word mortgage has a ter- | 


rible sound. It is indeed, a terrible thing when 
mis-employed, but a beneficent thing when rightly 
employed. Mortgaging a house to provide funds for 
arash speculation, is almost sure!to result disas- 
trously; giving a mortgage that helps to provide a 
home, stimulates a true man to greater industry and 
prudence, with the end in view of paying it off. In 
this vigorous country, the constant increase in values 
of real estate, helps him to pay it off. 

If he can manage to do it without burdening him- 
self with a heavy interest charge, it is well to buy an 
extra lot or two, adjoining the one on which he 
intends to build. A handsome house generally in- 
creases the value of adjoining lots immediately. 

Below will be found a more detailed description of 
this design. 


it'll make us gluttons. ‘That sort of pie never does 
hurt anybody, as you'll see.” 

The people crowded around. They were all in 
the secret, and smiled at each other as the preacher 


The meal, which lasted three hours, was made 
up of twenty-four courses. The correspondent’s 
attention was attracted to a dish of small, delicate 


Size of Structure: Front, twenty-four feet two inches; 


| Side, not including front or rear porches, twenty-six | 


| feet. Size of Rooms: See floor plans. 


| Height of stories: First story, nine feet. Second story, | 
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PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


| proved, and ought to be confirmed by all fair builders, 
when they examine the full working-drawings and 


| the specifications. , W. SHOPPELL, Architect. 
| —\—+or—___——_ 
THOUGHTFUL. 


| It is always pleasant to see the kindly, tender def- 
| erence paid by a young husband to his bride in the 
| days when she is still called a bride and he a bride- 
| groom, and it is still more pleasant and beautiful to 
|see this deference and kindly courtesy enduring 
| through all the years of their lives, and manifesting 
| itself in many little things when they are both aged 
and gray. 

The attention of the passengers on a railroad train 
was directed to an old couple, both of whom had 
passed their threescore and ten years, and were liv- 
ing in the waiting expectant “borrowed time” period 
of life. 

The old gentleman’s vision was apparently stronger 
and clearer than his wife’s, and he was evidently 
anxious that she should see as much as possible while 
on their journey. 

“Now, Harriet,” he said when they had found an 
unoccupied seat, “you set next to the winder.” 

“No, no, pa, you set there yourself,” she mildly 





| rice, stewed in a gravy of calves’ brains. 





| eight feet four inches. 


| protested. 
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“No, I want you to set where you can see most,” 
he insisted, gently pushing her forward. 

“Well, thank you, pa,” she said; ‘‘you shall set next 
to the winder on our way home, anyhow.” 

There were other unoccupied seats in the car, but | 
it did not occur to the old gentleman that he might | 
sit in one of them, and then be near a window him- | 
self. Possibly he thought it would not be polite nor 
gallant to leave his wife sitting alone. 

“You seeing everything, Harr’et?” he would ask | 
anxiously of his wife, as she sat with her dim, old | 
eyes turned toward the window. | 

“Oh, yes, pa, everything; but I’m afraid you don’t 
see much at all.” 

“Oh, yes, I do, yes, I do,” he replied cheerily; 
“don’t you bother *bout me—see that monstrous big | 
house and barn up there on that hill.” 

“Where? I don’t see.” 

“Oh, you’re looking the wrong way, over here— 
now we’re past them. I’m sorry, I’d liked for you to 
have seen them. How’s your headache now?” 

“Oh, its most all gone.” 

“That’s good. Don’t you want a drink of water?” 

“No, I guess not; thank you, all the same.” 

And to the end of their journey of several hundred 
miles the old gentleman’s thoughtfulness and atten- | 
tion did not lapse; it evidently had not lapsed in all | 
the fifty or more years that he had lived with his 
wife. 





SORROWFUL. 


A great deal of sorrow and suffering might be 
averted if the confidence of children continued 
through life to run to their parents; if the time never 
came when there were words and deeds that they 
would not like mother or father to know. 





A man still young, but a complete physical wreck | 
through years of dissipation and wrong-doing of | 
every sort, was brought to a western hospital, mor- | 
tally injured in a brawl in a saloon. 

He was unconscious when they put him into one of 
the little white cots, and when he finally opened his 
eyes his mind wandered. 

To the nurse who sat near him, he said in a chu- 
tious, half-whispering tone, “Don’t tell mother!” 


| Price and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 3 
“No,” she said soothingly; but in a moment he | Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- SoLEACENTS NEW YORK ORS STATES 
put out his hand, and said in a still more earnest and | sale Prices. GREAT L D co., ‘OR NADAc: 
pleading tone,— | 80 


“You won't tell mother, will you? I'd hate to have | ———————_—________— 


her know that I—I—lied.’ 








The blood-cleansing qualities of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla render it invaluable in skin disorders, [Adv, 





The most severe cases of scrofula readily yield to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which purifies the blood. [Adv. 
———~>— 

Professional Men, and all who require cool, clear 
heads, should use “ Dk. DAVID KENNEDY’S FAVORITE 
REMEDY,” of Rondout, N.Y. $1.00. (Adv. 





Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi-. 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
N cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 

THE MOST DESIRABLE well as for persons in health. 
PRESENT FOR LADIES. Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

All Goods warranted as repre- R h C0 D iH t i 
sented or Money refunded. For V. BAKE a5 Ore hy ff, ass. 
richness of color, superior finish, and ee | 
wearing qualities our goods are not ex- 
celled by any make of “Black Silk” in 
the world. We have had 50 years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture of Silks, 
Make no mistake, but buy direct from 
the manufacturer, Samples sent free 
on application. O.S. CHAFFE E 
SON: Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn, 





CHAFFEE’S FAMOUS DRESS SILKS. 
@ 25% SAVED 


By purchasing direct from the 
manufacturer. 
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5" 18 GOLD MEDALS IF'Fiunows, 
f THE MOST RELIABLE O ILS 
CD LIVER. Sons, 
PATIENTS: REQUIRED To TAK E 
COD LIVER-OIL SHOULD-BE-GAREFULL’ 


To OBTAIN -THIS-BRAND. 
WW ALL: DRUGGISTS : KEEP-IT. oS 
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W:H-SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 













We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. per pound. We do avery large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA | 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETs of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 

20stal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 




















i Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








His mind had evidently gone back to the beginning 
of his downfall. He grew more restless and uneasy, 
and finally muttered— 

“No, no; mother mustn’t know about it; don’t tell 
her that I—stole.”’ 

To all who came near him, his one earnest and even | 
tearful cry was, “Don’t tell mother! you won’t, will 
you? Don’t!” 

Once he said, “If mother knew that I'd been in 
State’s prison two whole years! You won’t any of 
you tell her, will you? There’s so many things I | 
don’t want her to know.” | 

When morning came, his delirium had left him, but | 
when the hospital physician made his visit he saw at 


D D you notice the Advertisement in the Christmas Number 
of the Youth’s Companion offering a year’s subscription 
to this paper and SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for 


$3.75? 


If you did not, refer to it now, and send your money, stating 
whether it is a new subscription or renewal. Address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York, N. Y. 





a glance that the man was sinking fast and likely to 





Or, PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





die at any moment, and gently told him so that he | 
might have letters and messages sent to his friends | 
if he cared to do so. 

“No,” he said; “I aint but one friend left in this | 
world, and I wouldn’t have her know for the world 
how and where I died.” 

Just before his lips closed for the last time, he 
whispered to the nurse who bent over him, ‘Don’t 
tell mother!” 

~o, -—— 


DOG’S PIE. 


As in ranch-life in America, so in Australia there 
isa free and easy air about things in general. The 
author of ‘ Bush-Life in Queensland” relates an 
amusing anecdote which illustrates this. It seems 
that at a certain cattle station, where lived an old 
man named Jones ina little hut, passing travellers 
were accustomed to help themselves to the old man’s 
rations. This annoyed him much, but he endured for 
a time as best he could until the travellers let him 
alone of their own accord. It happened in this way : 





Two ranchmen chanced along one day, and being 
close to Jones’s hut, made for his rations, the old 
fellow being away at the time. 

After searching sometime in vain, they found, 
planted away among the sheets of bark of which the 
roof was — a stunning-looking pie, no crust, 
soft bake. They sat down, and when they got w 
there was only a small corner of the pie left, which 
they put back where they found it. 

One of the me™ said, as they were leaving, “We'll | 
come back uere to-night on our way to the station, 
and tell the old man to order plums or currants from 
tre store, to make up for what we’ve eaten.” 

So they did, and found old man Jones growling 
over his loss. Before they could say anything, he 
roared out : 

“Them dogs of travellers have been ’ere again, but 
they didn’t git none of my rations this time.” 

“Why, what did they get?” asked one, anxiously. 

“Why,” said the old man with a grim smile; ‘‘I’ve | 
been collectin’ all the rags of meat an’ chewed gristles | 
I couldn’t swaller, ye know, my poor ole teeth aint so 
good as they wonst was, an’ I fried the hull lot up wi’ 
some punkins for the dogs, ye see, but thar aint much 
left. The wretches, they won’t even give the dogs a 
chance! I'll put pison in next time.” | 

The two ranchmen said little, but their stomachs 
felt « little qualmish. The old man told his story far 
and wide, and his rations were unmolested after that. | 


—_—— —~++o>—— 
A SURPRISE. 


It is easy for a full man to talk when he finds a 
good listener; but polite people, without meaning to 
play the hypocrite, have a way of seeming to under- 





stand things about which they really know nothing, | 


so that the eloquent enthusiast is sometimes brought 
up with a very sharp turn. 


An astronomer was explaining to a lady, with 
much care and minuteness, the reasons why the axis 
of the earth is slowly but constantly changing its 
direction in the heavens, and why, therefore, the star 
which is the Pole star now was not the Pole star four 
thousand years ago. 

The lady encouraged him by the most marked at- 
tention, and by such appreciative interjections as 
“Really!” “Indeed!” “How beautiful!” In this way 
he was led to more than usually minute description, 
and, with much unction, he proceeded to crown his 
argument as follows : 

“Now you see, by this change of the earth’s axis, 
if we have any — record of an observation 
of the angular distance of a star from the Pols, we 
can calculate how long ago that record was made.” 

“Of course!” 

“And in the Great Pyramid we have such a record.” 

“Indeed! How wonderful!” 

“The entrance passage points to the north, and its 
angle of inclination corresponds with the lower cul- 
mination of the Pole star of four thousand years 
ago.” : 

Here a little hand was laid on the learned astrono- 
mer’s arm, and his feelings may be imagined as his 
appreciative listener inquired, in an anxious voice : 

“And pray, professor, what is an angle ?” 





| 











Owing to the sweetness of Vege- 
table Glycerine, children take it readily 
as a remedy for coughs and colds. It 
is pure as well as delicate, being of 
vegetable origin simply. 

Vegetable Glycerine also is good for 
surfaces of whatever kind. 


there are children, there should be a bottle 
of Vegetable Glycerine at hand. 


(CopyRIGHTED.) 
Our Guarantee Seal is 
on every package, and 
this guarantee covers 
not only the purity of 
pa Sos ods gaa Vegetable Glycerine is put up in one-pound and one- 
half pound glass-stopper toilet bottles, at $1.25 and 75 cts- 
respectively. If your druggist does not keep ‘‘ Vegetable 
Glycerine,” it will be sent you, express prepaid, on receipt 
of price, by 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, O. 











VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


chapped hands, cuts, burns and irritated | 
Wherever | 


Brandreth’s Pills 
Blood, stimulate the Liver, strength- 
en the Kidneys, regulate the Bow- 


purify the 


els. They were introduced in the 
United States in 1835. 
time over fifty millions of boxes of 
Brandreth’s Pills have been con- 
sumed. 

This, together with thousands of 
convincing testimonials from all parts 


Since that 


of the world, is positive evidence of 
their value. 


Brandreth’s Pills are purely 


vegetable, absolutely harmless, and 
safe to take at any time. 


Sold in every drug and medicine 
store, either plain or sugar-coated. 


BEAUTY 
af = 
Skin & Scalp 
= ESTORED 
v3 382 by the % 
CuricurRa 


* Remedies. 


\TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
AN all comparable to the CuTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 
beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, disfiguring, 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood e, from pimples to scrofula. CurTi- 
CURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the only in- 
fallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, 50c.; RESOLV- 
ENT, $1; SOAP, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

G2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 















. Soft as deve’s down, and as white, by 
| HAN D using CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 
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OUR DOUBLE STAMPING OUTFIT FOR 1888. 


A Special Offer. 







it is double in size and in value any of our previous Outfits. 


A Profitable Home Industry. 


first to introduce into this country. 


Our Double Stamping Outfit 


o’co complete Art Work-shop in itself. 
Price, only $1. Postage and packing, 15 cents extra. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. The Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work is 8 x 11 inches in size, and contains | 
over 500 illustrations, many of which are full-page. The Book is edited by JENNY JUNE, and is designed as a | 
guide for all kinds of Needle-Work—Lace Work, Crochet Work, Net Work, etc. It also illustrates and tells you 
It has had the largest sale of | 
any book of its kind ever published. It is cheap at its price, which is 0 cents. The Offer.—When yor order 
your Stamping Outfit, inclose 10 cents extra, and we will mail you a copy of the book, post-paid. We will also | 


how to make hundreds of useful and unique articles for home use and adornment. 


include, free, a selection of Briggs’s Transfer Patterns. 


| PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Our Double Stamping and Embroidery Outtit is so called because 


Next to the Fret Sawing Outfit (of which Perry Mason & Co. were the 
originators), Kensington Embroidery and Stamping is the most popular 
and profitable “ome Industry yet introduced into the United States. 
Every mother sh uld encourage her daughter to learn Kensington Stamping 
and Embroidery. This art, also, Perry Mason & Co. were the 


contains over 100 Large New Stamping Patterns, 1 set of 

Initials (the entire alphabet). For style of initials and size, see | 
cut No. 2, on page 464 of the October Premium List. | 
It also contains Needles, Sample Skeins of Silk Floss, Stamping | 
Pads, Stamping Powder and Complete Lessons. In fact, it is a | 


| \SE PARATORS MACHINERY. 
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FOR SAMPLE POSTPAID. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JAN. 19, 1888. 

















TOO MANY BISCUITS. 


The mistakes men make when cooking, sewing and 
mending are ludicrous enough, although many men, | 
thrown upon their resources, declare that they can | 
cook “just as well as anybody,” when a woman would 
be likely to find cause for looking upon their efforts 
with more or less suspicion. A laughable story is 
told of the vaunting spirit and actual lack of judg- 
ment of an inexperienced cook who had been en- | 
gaged by a party of miners in Colorado. 





Soft 


They were many miles from a store, at a point inac- 
cessible by teams, and the question of food supplies 
was quite a serious one for them, as all their food 
had to be freighted over the mountain trails on the ;, ——— 
backs of the mountain burros. VOREIGN Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval | 

Provisions of all kinds were aoe expensive, and sheets on com. % per cent. Green & Co.,Medford,Mass. 
flour was particularly so. They had, after much « “ a “2 
effort, succeeded in getting a barrel of flour over the 36 a Imported ‘Fmbossed P y nnee hd wal 
trail on a small cart, and had calculated on its lastin 
them several months, eked out as it would be with BOYS! You can make big wages this winter sellin 
Indian meal. Adjustable Runners for baby carriages, Senc 

With the barrel of flour came a new cook, a big, ‘tamp for particulars, W. A. Dumas & Co., Detroit, Mich, 
stolid-looking Swede, who, in bad English, declared TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1. 50 FREE. 
himself to be a cook. Lines not under the horse’s feet. e BREW- 

One of the men made a pan of biscuits for 2 ERS SAFETY REIN HOLDER Go. "Holly, 9 Mich. 
fast, and, pointing to them and to the barrel of flour, = aes - - - 
made knows to the Swede that he should make more STAMPS $00 Australia, ete.. 0c. 1305 Py “Hoe. 
for sup’ com. Reference required, F, P. VINCENT, Chatham, N: Y: of 

They Corried their dinners with them to their vom, “ _ = ae | 
and did not reach home until dark. Tired, cold and ook-keeping, Penmanship, Arith- 
hungry, they hurried home in pleased anticipation of HOME STUDY. inetic, Pranee. > fio | 
the hot biscuits awaiting their arrival. The biscuits | @¥85¢ YY MAIL. College of Business, bu x 
were ready for them and the supply was lavishly END 2-cent ;stamp for our Prospectus showing a 
abundant. ats eat variety of New Pgetnrng Patterns. 

There were biscuits, biscuits, biscuits, everywhere, M. J. CUNNING & CO., M8 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, O. | 
in every tin pan and basin and paper bag, on every Send 2c. stamp for large catalogue of 
shelf and even on their beds, while the tin pla*es on | Plays, Tableaux, Dialogues, Games, ete., 
= a table contained great pyramids of crisp, T. Ss. DENISON, Chicago. 
rown biscuits. —— 

In the middle of the biscuit-adorned cabin stood MUSIC 1 ‘Bend Se comes o oe | 
the stupid Swede cook, — in expectant com- supse bseription, $1.60, WHITE, SMiTH & Co., Boston, Mass, 
mendation of his ay and his method of insur- 
ing a generous — of biscuits for the future. and other PLANTS for the Million. 

With one accord the amazed men rushed to the oop ye & Seen eT COMPEOn 
flour barrel. It was half full of biscuits; not an 5 >A. ¥ 
ounce of flour was left! & SONS, 261 WEST JEFFERSON ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 

In their grief and rage they pelted the unlucky to $150. EASY EASY 
Swede out of the cabin and out of the — with a BICYC PAYMENTS 
part of the over-supply of biscuits he had forced : je 
upon them in his utter ignorance of the keeping Prieycles $7.50 up. Standard makes. Second- 


; 4 hand Wheels handled. Send for Catalogue. 
qualities of that kind of bread. GEO. W. ROUSE & SON, 8 H St., Peoria, 12. 
























































ae 7” C ond : DIES D BLIGHT. wo 
WOMAN IN POWER. u older and Button combined. The most useful 


Cuff Holder ever made. Every poGy likes them. Entirely 
‘ ow, y . ad, De . 

That the women of the East suffer unjform degrada-  2¢W,; Return . mos pres 4eld- plated, 25c., postage 
tion is occasionally disproved by some notable excep- | —— p 


paid. JoUN E, LOCHE 4 JOUN E. LOCHE & Dey Lockbox 79, Augusta, Me. Me 
P . P . Tk KRESS, $3. Cireular_ size, ize, $8. 
tion. It is true that they are regarded as inferior to Newsp per size, $4. atype set- 
men, but it is nevertheless possible for them to show ing easy; printec rections. 
? A ee tate mh sone? 2 st'ps for catalogue,press- 


their fitness for responsible positions, a fact which the es, type, cards, &e., to factory, 
following story, told in the ‘‘Memoirs of an Arabian ELSEY& CO. Meriden, Conn. 


oe BEFORE PILATE,” 2 x 28, mos} 
perfect copy in existence; worth $5.00; free for three 
The Sultan Imani, of Mascat, in Oman, died, leav-  subseriptions to “THE ILLUSTRATOR,” al 60 cts. a year 


ing three children. ¢ cts. a month). Chas, 8. Robinson, D. D., says “Best 8. 
As the one, destined to be the next ruler was i = . Magazine published.” TJ. Morrow, Minneapolis, Minn, 
nine years old, it became necessary to establish a 
regency, and, to the surprise of every one, the sister A DA tod elie 
of the late Sultan declared that she should assume 241090 oe Picket idy 
the reins of government until her nephew came of | Holder. eat fam- 
age. ily buys them, Sample and Agents’ and Agents’ price list by mail 16¢. 
pe The, miniaters, who hed doubtless hoped that in 2c. stamps. W. Hasselbach, box A 41, Sandusky, O. 
irection of affairs would fall into their own hands 
were obliged to submit, and daily made their reports RINTING BRESSES. 
to her, receiving also her commands. It was imp’ O8- Circular sent free. Amateur Printers’ 
sible to elude her vigilance; she saw ovensthien, ook o os tS Guide, 1 


cents. 
heard everything, and became the terror of the id e ae Ww. W°.19 MURRAY et. NEW YORK, 
and dishonest. 


Soon a war broke out, undertaken by relatives of ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 
the royal family, who thought it an easy matter to 
overthrow the government of a woman. Prev iously, Hi’ : 
the - ent had put aside all rules of etiquette, giving WHC 
her ministers personal audience, and going about nae by mail, : 


cents. Circulars free. 
regardless of the custom among the Arabian women JOHN S. BIRCH & CO., 184 Lewis St., N. Y. 
of hiding themselves from the public gaze. 


Rn { = ev ~~ ares and ge ge was be- MUSIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
sieged, dressed herself in man’s clothing, inspected 
arent sts at night, encouraged her so ema ex- AND NOVELTI ES. 


posed places, and was several times in imminent dan- END FOR CATALOGUE. 
ger of death. S. A. MANKIN, 414 King St., Alexandria, Va. 


Famine broke out in the besieged city, and, as no D cc crays 


aid could be expected from without, it was resolved 

= a a a sagem, — = a at least, 

with glory. Sufficient powder was left or one more Elastic, pliable, and ab- 
attack, but there was no more lead. The regent, solutely unbreakable. Standard quality, 15 cts. per yard. 
therefore, ordered that the guns should be loaded Cloth covered, 2c. Satin covered 2c. For sale every- 
with nails and pebbles; finally, she opened her treas- where. Try them. Caution. Sold only by the yard. 
ay, that bullets might be made from her own silver 


lars. A ’ i 
The sally was made, and, armed by desperation, the | 


besieged people were victorious. The enemy fled in | See our large adv. in Holiday Numbers and Premium 
all directions, and the brave regent knelt on the bat- List issue 1887, NEW EDITION NOW READY. _ Revised, 
tlefield and thanked her God, in fervent prayer. Enlarged, Improved, but still the ~sag* price, $1.00. 
From that time her government was a peaceful one; Address The G. A. Gaskell Co., icago, ml. 
and, when she transferred the empire to her nephew, Want 
it was acknowledged, even by her enemies, to be in a WARM Y YOUR FEET 3: By er 
state of unexampled prosperity. 7, Thacher’s Magnetic } mont hy nize 
d or 3 pairs $2; by mail. OurNew Book 
oo: CROs. enicaso nuomenie sninin vous" 
7 hy at A A iC SHIELD CO, 
PERFECT. Foes @ Contral Musie Hall, - Chieage, TL 


A certain cheerful old lady has been heard to de- des 
clare that she was “perfectly warm,” though the 

. Ps rs 8 tric Corsets, Belts, Trusses, Brushes, and other appliances, 

words came through chattering teeth, and, in the | are invited to send their name and address to Dr. Scott, 

excess of her politeness she has even been known to 42 areas way, New York, and he will mail you free 

tell the physician, who had come to prescribe for her, amphlets containing indisputable testimony regarding 


the' merits of his remedies his remedies, and illustrations of the same. same, 
that she was ‘‘very well, indeed.” Uncle ’Rastus, in 
SAMPLE TREATMENT 


like manner, thought his hearing was good. C 
“And so this is your birthday, uncle?” E'RETE!: 


“y tf 
Yes, sah. I’se sebenty y *ar ole ter-day. reat is our faith that we can cure you, dear sufferer, that we 




















Princess,” well illustrates : 
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NY readers of the Companion desiring positive proof 
of the wonderful efficacy of Dr. Scott’s genuine Elec- 


| including gone, March — mndclasohe Mazast 


~ Pears Soap 


Fair white hands. 
Brightclearcomplexion 


healthful skin. 








SEND 10 CENTS, 


AL NOTE, FOR 


DUBOIS LITHOGRAPHIC CO.'S CALENDAR. 


Dusois LITHOGRAPHIC Co., FALL RIVER, MASS. 








Warren Milk Bottles. 


Patented March 23d, 1880, 

Give my address to your 
Milk Dealer, and induce 
him to deliver milk to you 
in them. You will 
never have it any other 
way afterward, Cata- 
logue, showing advan- 
tages, on application. 

A. V. WHITEMAN 

72 Murray St.,.New York. 


KEEP THE DIRT 


out of doors by using the Harte 
man Patent Steel Wire Door Mat. 
Buy of your dealer, or write to 
HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
















STATEN ISLAND DYEING. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 
| BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


400 RECITATIONS 
AND READINGS, 


bound in handsome lithograph paper-cover, mailed to 
any address, postpaid, for 30 cents in stamps. This can 
contains the cl: icest gems for Reading,and we guarantee 
satisfaction or will refund the money. Address J. S, 
OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 157 Rose St., New York, 


MY DARLING, .) 
EE and 65 other pieces EP 
full sheet music size, 


Descriptive Circular 
on application 








(with calls), by Strauss, endelssohn, Mozart. 
ete., by mail, postpaid, for onl Ss cents. ent 


refunded if not satisfactory. ‘‘WHITE 
and 100 Songs + W ords, and Music, 8 au k. -. > St., Boston: 88 Chambers St., 
HATHAWAY, 329 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. RK; 103 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 





Saath EXERCISER, "for Brain Work- a Gees Tene he ee Fence. 
¢ s& Fay weay (| : eople. Getitlemen, = It is the best made, and don’t cost much. 

ouths: the Athlete or Invalid. A complete a al = 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in, sq. floor-room, ONE MILE SIGNAL WHISTLE. 
new, scientific, durable, comprehen The est Cn! Ss 
‘ sive, cheap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME pierceingly shril 
SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE,” , whistles muide. 
16 KE. 14th St. & 713 5th Ave..N.Y. Prof. an 
D.L.Dowpb.Wim. Blakie, author of “How to Get Strong,” | heard 
says of it: —s never saw any other I liked half as well.” ad 


The only 
medicine | 
known that 


will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his pr Mwate practice twenty | 
years, and in every case of any kind of Croup it | 
an barnes failec to cure. The —,. is tasteless 
and harmless. Mg ple with directions sent free by mail. mail for only 25 cents. Order now. and et catalogue 

Price, 50c. per box. C, A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N.Y. of uns, ete. E & ALLSON G. CO., 


RENNIE 
r S. 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 
MAGIC LANTER Lan 


LADIES’ _ 
ing erery cunet WO PUBLIC. EXHIBITIONS. BOOTS 


ete. A profitable business for aman with “ange capital, ON LY $2.00. 


Also danas McALLIST Bon 1e felan. 49 152 p. ¢ vatalogut ogue 
cree. Mc Optician vassau St. ss 

oo Sg ae Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 
Sizes 24 to 7, D and E widths. 


SEND 10Cts. FOR | | 

one, or 30 cents for 

four, choice pieces We send these Boots, in 

music. meee srice either kid or goat, or glove- 
$1.85. Pres. Cleveland’s March, Litho. Portrait, Schlei- top kid-foxed, postage 
farth, 40 cts. Gen. Boulanger’s March, great hit, Rose- aid, on receipt of 
we, 35 bo Sweetheart Waltzes, Gipsy Baron, Strauss, wo Dollars. Send for 

Sects. Call Me Back Schottishe, very popular, Fisher. 

35 cts. Catalogue of 2153 piec os mausie mailed free. ‘Send 
for it. Organs, $63.00, R. HUY , ST. JOSEPH, Mo. 
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bre U.S. Rifle car- 

SS tridge.Made of burnished 
‘ brass, with nickel bullet. In- 

valuable as a signal for everybody. Sent free by 
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PRICE-LIST. 
Mention Com- 
panion. 








See large advt. in Premium List, page 485. 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 


This we know 
acertainty. , We have 








fiat ae tgetat ome’ = BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
F BOOK “Common =| =‘ The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST eo and 


Sense Talk,” and testimonials 
Dr. SYKES eside Building, Chicago, Ill. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning "Telegraphy, | 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Telegr aphy, 
ete., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & Co.'s 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of Telegraphy, 
latest edition, which we will send Free of Charge to all 
who apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and 
best book of instruction in Telegraphy ever published, 

J. H. BUNNELL & CO., 
106 and 108 Liberty Street, New York. PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


Sa Send SIX Cents Cents Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 
for a sample j 


COLLAR 


AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
NDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICA 

matt of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. C ‘or- 
rect styles. Perfect fit. Send your size, and for Ill. Cata- 


logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Pl. Boston, Mass. 


THE WASHBURN AMERICAN CQUITARS 
AND MANDOLINES 
































LEAD the World i ex- 
quisite colorings and giant 
blossom: LADY OF 
HOUSK — contains over 50 
lorious sorts, age 
ALZER’S SUPE! B-contains 
over 100 Great Giant sorts, 
package 50c, 3 for $1.00. 
ANGEL’S ROBE—new, pure 
white, grand novelty; lic, 
3 for cts. 2 packages 
Earliest Vegetables, post- 
paid, $1.00. mit for any 
of above and receive free 
finest catalogue ever pub- 
lished. JOHN A. SAL= 
ZER, LaCrosse,Wis. 





— Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 




















Finest toned , most durable, 
and — the only ow 
Ww: to — at, a climate. Ask your dealer 





“Is your hearing good, L Incle ’Rastus?” pad er enough toconvince you, F end. -+-stamps to 
“Who am dat?’ tover expense & postage. B.S.LAUDERBACH & CO. Newari Ra 
“I say, is your hearing good?” ee “ 








your—hearing—is—still—good. - 


“Oh, my h’arin’? Yes, sah, my h’arin’ am puffic.” | our graduates are ai 
—Texas Siftings. 





“Does I t’ink it am gwine ter rain?” Isa first-class trade, pays | 
“No, no, Uncle ’Rastus. I—want—to know—if TELEG RAPHY quickly, learned S28e 
of 


= 10o0l. Over 2,000 
ork on Commercial 
and Railroad Lines. The Great West is the country 
to grow up in. Write for our circulars 
—+or- a VALENTINE BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


FR ¥ ES ¥-< speciMEn copy OF THE 
TOLEDO BLADE 


A stolid countryman was observed to adopt the (NASBY’S PAPER). 
constant practice of filling his pig to repletion one The Best Weekly in the World! 
day and starving it the next. On being asked his Send Postal, asking for it, to 
reason for doing so, he replied : THE BLADE, Toledo, O. 
“Why, can’t you see that it’s because I like to have So 
my bacon witha strake of fat and astrake of lane, 
one after t’other?” 








LOGICAL. 


In farming, as in every other occupation, there is 
nothing like adapting means to ends. 


A » A GOLD MINE for Book Agents 
AGENTS WanNTED to 
take orders for my ENTIRE List of pubi eatiens. I 
> j ® havea plan whereby the agent can show OVER 200 
ofmy BEsT SELLING books. The agent showing this capital 

A LITTLE boy having beet given the pet name of | ‘ne ofbooks CANNOT FAIL TO GET ORDERS. Many of my 
Moss, a witty friend of his father remarked: “I sup- agents are earning from $10 to $20 per day, The Agent’s “ Out- 


fit,”" shows and fully explains over 200 Books, For full particu- 
pose you call him Moss to show your lichen for him.” | ws, address ; G. W. Ditti~ogam, Publisber, New York, 





correct arran' 
a me A ted Catalogu led free by the Manufacturers, 
YON & HEALY, | 162: State St. Chica; 





















UALLED for CEMENTINC 
00d, “ong china, paper, oo. r Always 


. “tose fg 
ISMMnE BYTHD)awAr RS TVs be 


Russia ment Co. fancies Ss 


KNABE «= 


PIANOFORTES. Ree i: Tone, Touch, $36 Dz 


woot 



























— ITs Ly above. Hall, 
oom an arlor,— 
Suitable for either. CHEAPEST 
* inthe market. Send for sample, 
with outfit cards and circulars. 
If not for sale by dealer, get up 
club—12—Boxed, Assorted woods, 
2, Antique and Mabog., Rub Finish, 
80 olished Brass Trimmin; 
—- b pan er WE Ra in one day, - 
aving and earnin LVE DOLLARS. 
UNIVERSAL TRIPOD CO., Grand Rapids, Mich , U. A 


Workmanship and Durabili 
WILLIAM KNABE. "e co., 
BALTIMORE : NeW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 2 Fifth Avenue. 
| WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 








